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THE DISTINCTIVE BELIEFS OF THE FIRST 
CHRISTIANS. 


WHEN one considers how dependent upon him Jesus’ fol- 
lowers were, how imperfectly they apprehended his teaching, 
Temporary 20d how hostile were the forces of opposition, it 
DESPAIR AT does not seem surprising that consternation fell 
Jesus’ DEATH pon the disciple group when Jesus was put to 
death. The Pharisees and Sadducees expected that his igno- 
minious execution would put an end to the movement. But 
Jesus fully guarded against such a result. He did not place 
himself in the hands of his enemies until he saw that the dis- 
ciples were firmly grounded in faith in him, and adequately 
instructed, as well as sufficiently inspired, for continuing his 
work. He repeatedly spoke to them of “his departure which 
he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem ;”’ and although at 
first they were thrown into despair by the awful event, they 
quickly regained their assurance, and went about the work which 
now rested upon them alone. 


The gospels record how the confidence and courage of the 
disciples were restored by visions of their risen Lord, who 
Bewer in Curisr °XPlained to them the necessity of his death, gave 
as Risen AND them grounds for a firm belief that he lived again, 
EXALTED told them that from heaven he would conduct his 
cause, and sent them forth to preach the gospel to all mankind. 
They seem never to have doubted that Jesus in spirit actually 
attended them through the subsequent years of trial and labor. 
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The Spirit (through which he worked) comforted, guided, pro- 
tected, instructed them. They felt themselves to be co-workers 
with Christ in a cause whose triumph was assured, and in every 
stage of which God’s wisdom and power were manifest, working 
out his eternal purposes. 


Acting on this certain knowledge that their Master was still 
with them, now in the spirit as formerly in the flesh, they bent 
peuer tuar ‘themselves with full energy to the task set before 
Tuey Musr them, to convince men of his messiahship, to bring 
Carry ForwARD them into obedience to his teaching, and to prepare 
seca as many as possible for the coming of their Lord. 
For this strenuous duty he had on the memorable day of Pente- 
cost empowered them; a special outpouring of the Spirit had 
given them the necessary equipment of wisdom and power. 
They did not hesitate to obey God rather than men; they were 
unshaken in their faith and unfaltering in their devotion to their 
Master’s cause. As he had commanded them to be his wit- 
nesses ‘“‘in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth,” they set about the performance 
of the great commission with a singleness of purpose and a 
courage which have never been equaled. The book of Acts is 
designed to show how this world-mission was accomplished ; 
stage by stage it is narrated how the disciples of Jesus carried 
the gospel from Jerusalem through Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy; until, when Rome—the great capital of the 
empire — was reached, the writer felt that the command of 
Jesus had been fully obeyed, and he brought his book to an end. 


Further, the first disciples were profoundly impressed with 
the thought that they must personally and socially achieve the 
ener weet ideal of life which Jesus had taught them. Had 
Tuey Must not Jesus devoted his public ministry to teaching 
Acuieve the fundamental religious truths and moral prin- 
IDEAL OF LIFE cities according to which men must live? Not 
that they completely understood his ideal of life, not that they 
could quickly realize that ideal; but that it was their absorbing 
aim to love God and their fellow-men, to become good according 
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to Jesus’ standard, and to render a Christ-like service to the 
world. The words of Jesus’ teaching had become fixed in the 
minds of his disciples, and the disciples passed them on to new 
converts as the number of Christians increased. We read that 
the three thousand who were persuaded of Jesus’ messiahship 
on the day of Pentecost ‘continued in the apostles’ teaching,” 
by which in all probability is meant the setting forth to them of 
the words, deeds, and events of Jesus’ ministry. Particularly 
the words, for there is specific testimony to the fact that the 
sayings of Jesus were cherished most of all. It was in his 
teaching that they found their guide to right belief and right 
conduct, as well as their stimulus and inspiration to the ideal 
life. The foundation of their Christianity was the facts of the 
gospel history, and these facts—of which Jesus’ personality and 
teaching were the primary element—constituted the norm of all 
their belief and practice. Our present gospels are the outcome 
of the faithful adherence of the first Christians to the gospel 
story. 

In their effort to achieve the ideal life which Jesus taught and 
exemplified, there grew up among the Christians a close and 
loving fellowship, a true sympathy and unity of action, and a 
mutual helpfulness which extended to the voluntary sharing of 
their earthly goods with those brethren who were in need. With 
the sincere striving to fulfil their Master’s injunction to ‘ seek 
first the kingdom of God,’’ there came joy, peace, and blessing. 
The community feeling was strong and true, for had they not a 
common Lord, a common work, a common hope? 


It is clear that all the Christians of the first generation 
expected the speedy return of Christ. He had set up the 
ee kingdom on earth, but he had gone before its con- 
THE Imminenr SUMMmation; therefore he certainly would soon return 
RETURN OF to complete his work. Surely, they thought, he 
CuRIsT could not long delay his second coming to claim 
his own, and to establish truth and righteousness in the 
world where holiness met persecution and wickedness seemed 
triumphant. The disciples felt that the leavening of the 
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whole lump by the gospel already implanted was too slow a 
process; before that could take place Christ would come again, 
the divine judgment would be pronounced and executed against 
the sinful, and almighty power would perfect the kingdom of the 
saints. 

It was not that Jesus had assured them of a speedy return, 
for this he seems not to have done. He is reported to have said 
distinctly that he did not know when his second coming would 
be (Mark 13:32). But the very uncertainty in which he left 
them as to the time, gave them room to hope that his return 
would be soon, and this hope kindled into a burning expectation. 
They were mistaken— the consummation was not to be so soon 
as they thought, for Jesus had plainly implied in his teaching 
that the kingdom of God must gradually grow into perfection 
rather than be perfected by a catastrophic intervention of God. 
But the illusion served a good purpose, since the belief in the 
imminent return of Christ cheered the hearts of the faithful dis- 
ciples, increased their devotion to the cause, stimulated them to 
arduous labors for their fellow-men, and filled them with zeal to 
be wholly ready for his coming. 


Beneath this new superstructure of Christian belief and 
practice which grew out of their discipleship to Jesus, there 
stood the foundation of Judaism. The first Chris- 
esa tians were loyal Jews, and in the earlier years they 
THEIR NATION , 
AND THEIR did not consider themselves as cut off from the 
SCRIPTURES nation to which by birth they belonged. At a later 
time the trend of events and the outworking of the gos- 
pel truths and principles were to make of the Christians a 
separate people. But in the first years they were in all respects 
faithful adherents to the religion and worship of their fathers. 
Their Christianity they regarded as supplemental to their 
Judaism ; that it was in fact a rival religion they had not yet 
believed. Jesus certainly showed that the gospel was to be the 
successor of Judaism, and Stephen at an early date saw this 
truth. Yet the first Christians held to both. It was Paul first 
of all who, following the teaching of Jesus, brought men to 
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recognize that the universality and the pure spirituality of the 
gospel constituted it an independent and superior religion. 

But neither in the earlier nor in the later stage was it neces- 
sary for the Christians to abandon the Hebrew Scriptures. They 
continued to use the Old Testament, and they delighted to find 
that so many of its aspirations and predictions were fulfilled in 
the gospel history. Jesus had shown his disciples how the Old 
Testament was to be rightly used and interpreted; and the 
Christians followed him (the best they could) in this truer read- 
ing of the book. The Old Testament continued to be the Scrip- 
tures of the Christian movement; and even when at a later time 
Christian writings arose, and there came into existence an added 
group of Christian Scriptures, the Old Testament still retained 
its place among the disciples of Jesus. 


The primitive Christians were, indeed, a remarkable company. 
To their intelligence, spirituality, and labors we owe the per- 
Twe Emwence ™anence of Jesus’ work; through them we have 
or THE First ‘received the narratives which present Jesus to us 
CHRISTIANS and narrate his ministry; it was they who in large 
measure achieved the ideal of life which Jesus taught and 
exemplified, setting it forth on its transforming mission in 
the world. Their zeal for Christ, their loyalty to the new 
revelation of truth and goodness, their faithfulness in the 
supremely difficult task of preaching the gospel to a great 
and hostile world, their joyful courage in perplexity and perse- 
cution, their steadfast vision of a new era when the kingdom shall 
be fully established—all these facts and qualities bid us recog- 
nize in them a company of believers high above the plane of 
ordinary Christians, worthy in many respects of our highest 
emulation, and deserving of our fullest love and praise. 
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JOSEPH HENRY THAYER: THE MAN AND HIS 
WORK. 


By PROFESSOR C, J. H. Ropes, D.D., 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 


THE principal facts of Professor Thayer’s life* are soon 
stated. He was born in Boston, November 7, 1828, fitted for 
college in the Boston Latin School, and graduated at Harvard 
in 1850. He was usher in the Boston Latin School, 1850-51; 
private tutor to J. P. Cushing’s sons, 1851-53; and during 185 3- 
54 he traveled in Europe. Then he studied theology one year 
in the Harvard Divinity School and two at Andover Seminary, 
where he graduated in 1857. After preaching for a year at 
Quincy, Mass., he became pastor of the Crombie Street Congre- 
gational Church in Salem, Mass. Here he remained five years, 
with the exception of parts of the years 1862-63, when he 
served as chaplain of the Fortieth Regiment, Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers. In 1864 he was called to the professorship of sacred 
literature in Andover Seminary, and continued there until his 
resignation in 1882. He then moved to Cambridge, and in 
1883-84 gave some lectures in the Harvard Divinity School. 
In 1884, after the death of Dr. Ezra Abbot, he succeeded to the 
Bussey professorship of New Testament criticism. He resigned 
this chair in the summer of 1901, after which he went to Europe 
for needed rest and with plans for future activities. There he 
was seized with the illness which terminated fatally November 
26, 1901, about six weeks after his return home. 

Among the honors he received, the following degrees may be 
mentioned: D.D., Yale, 1873; Harvard, 1884, and Princeton, 
1896 (at its sesquicentennial); Litt.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 
1892 (at its tercentenary). 

*Some of Professor Thayer’s friends and several of his former pupils have sent 


me valuable material and lent me letters of his; kindnesses which I am permitted to 
acknowledge only in this general way. 
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As a boy he was docile, quiet, and dutiful. Since he was 
an only son, it is perhaps not surprising that in early life he 
evinced less taste for books and less aptitude in learning than 
did any one of his five sisters. In the Latin school and again at 
Harvard he was much influenced by the late Professor Henry 
Warren Torrey, who was his teacher in both institutions. Fora 
year at Harvard the tutor engaged this student as his reader in 
the evenings to supplement his own defective eyesight. ‘‘Con- 
tact with a teacher of such stimulating power, a scholar of such 
indefatigable enthusiasm and such unerring accuracy, a man of 
such absolute devotion to truth, such supreme allegiance to duty, 
such profound and pervasive Christian purpose, could not fail to 
inspire his pupil with lofty impulses,” and to hold up high ideals 
before him. Though always diligent, a fly-leaf of his Latin lexi- 
con illustrates the progress of his spirit. It is inscribed: ‘‘ Bos- 
ton Latin School, ‘ Labor omnia vincit;’”’ and later: ‘‘ Harvard Col- 
lege, ‘ Labor ipse voluptas.’””. His unremitting industry for fifty-five 
years after entering college attests his fidelity to these mottoes. 

He was brought up under strong religious influences from 
both parents, but his mother especially devoted herself to her 
children on Sunday with Bible lessons, reading and singing of 
hymns, making the day—as her children still testify —‘ one of 
the shortest and happiest in the week.” Professor Thayer seems 
to have been a religious boy. It is remembered that he used to 
attend a boys’ prayer-meeting, but it was not until 1853 that he 
joined the Old South Church. It is interesting to note that, 
while as a young man he usually attended Dr. Gannett’s church 
(Unitarian) with his father, yet his own views followed those of 
his mother, and led him into the Congregational church. His 
experience thus resembled that of Phillips Brooks, and resulted 
in a large charity and understanding for those of differing 
beliefs, together with a firm and discriminating hold upon his own. 

His decision to study for the ministry seems to have been 
made during the year of travel which succeeded his uniting 
with the church. His theological student life was marked by 
two pronounced characteristics: his perpetual efforts for 
self-improvement in every direction, including what most deem 
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trifling matters; and, allied to this, a passion for research, a 
desire for both fulness and accuracy, which led him to ask, in 
letters to relatives and friends, for hints, illustrations, criticisms, 
suggestions, and facts from books accessible to his correspond- 
ents, but not to himself. His earliest sermons were criticised in 
family conclave at his request, and all suggestions written down 
and carefully weighed. Composition was always difficult, but 
research was the very breath of his life. Perhaps this accounts 
in part for the fact that almost all we have from his pen is the 
result of research. 

His year’s work in Quincy was very valuable to the church 
and earned the lasting gratitude of the community. But his five- 
years’ pastorate in Salem brought greater scope to his powers 
and larger results. His difficulty in preparing for public utter- 
ance was met with such industry that his people never realized 
how hard it was for ‘him to get time to pour himself out as he 
did in pastoral visitation and social helpfulness. All his life long, 
whether in parish or camp or seminary, he was a very success- 
ful visitor to the sick. To a womanly sympathy, tact, and ten- 
derness he added a most manly and infectious courage and. 
cheerfulness. His interest in that church never waned, as may 
be seen in a touching letter he sent to its present pastor in 1893, 
lamenting the impossibility of attending the funeral of one of 
the deacons. He said: 

It ought rather to be a triumphal procession —like those with which the 
early Christians often interred their departed. Surely he has fought a good 
fight and won the crown. No man in my day was more constant in attendance 
at all church services, Sundays and week days; no man more faithful, 
generous, and judicious in upholding and extending ‘‘Crombie Street’s” 
influence for good. He was exceptionally broad and sympathetic in his reli- 
gious views and feelings; and at a time when denominational jealousies and 
antagonisms had an intensity which seems strange to us in these more favored 
days, he did much to command respect for orthodoxy in circles where other- 
wise it would have been held in slight esteem. 

One interruption of his pastorate by the Civil War is 
described in a memorial sermon:? 


? Delivered on December 8, 1901, in Crombie Street Church, Salem, by the pastor, 
Rev. J. W. BucKHAM (Salem Saturday Evening Observer, December 14, 1901). The 
three anecdotes are from other sources. , 
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Hardly had the young pastor become thoroughly established in his 
work when the outbreak of the rebellion stirred his patriotism to its 
depths, and in September, 1862, he asked and obtained leave of absence 
for nine months to serve the Fortieth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry as 
chaplain. The patriotic ardor of the pastor aroused a corresponding devotion 
in the church, and, in addition to several thousands of dollars freely given for 
the support of the Union, the church, although far from being a large one, 
gave lavishly of her choicest sons. Thirty-two of her young men volunteered 
for service in the army and navy, and of this number five never returned. 
Mr. Thayer made an ideal chaplain, manly, hopeful, warm-hearted, trusted, 
beloved. When he started for the front, he was presented by friends in the 
church with a large gray horse, and it is remembered of him by his fellow- 
soldiers that he used to ride up beside some weary-looking comrade on foot 
and invite him to change places for a time for the sake of a rest. He was 
chiefly instrumental in securing the erection of a temporary house of worship 
and hospital in camp in Virginia, and is described as exceedingly attentive and 
kind to the sick of the regiment. A friend who called upon him one cold 
evening in his tent found that he was without a fire, and upon inquiry learned 
that Mr. Thayer had taken his stove to the tent of a sick soldier to make 
him more comfortable. 


Some months before this, in the spring of 1862, a small party 
of civilians—of which he was one—was permitted to ride on 


flat cars laden with lumber from Alexandria to Manassas Junction, 
which had just been occupied by Union troops. These civilians 
plowed through the mud from the station to the camp, and 
while there a soldier asked if anyone would help out a foot-sore 
comrade with a pair of rubbers. Mr. Thayer at once took off 
his own and gave them; though there, if anywhere, they were 
indispensable. 

Soon after his return to his pastorate came the call to 
Andover, and there his literary life began. 

Three factors are evident in the literary activity of Professor 
Thayer: first, his natural aptitude for minute and exact research ; 
second, his keen perception of the pressing needs of English- 
speaking students of the New Testament; third, the unselfish- 
ness which led him to do nearly all his work in the humble 
character of “translator and editor.” 

Even before he returned from Europe in 1864, to assume 
the duties of his chair, he had arranged with the author and the 
publisher to translate Grimm’s Mew Testament Lexicon. 
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The work was immediately begun, but suffered from several interruptions, 
These were of such a nature, however, as substantially to advance the work, 
Professor Thayer undertook the translation and editing of Liinemann’s edi- 
tion of Winer’s Mew Testament Grammar, and afterward that of Buttmann. 
Meanwhile the American Revision Committee had been organized, and Pro- 
fessor Thayer became a prominent member, and the recording secretary of 
the New Testament company. In August, 1873, he announced the transla- 
tion completed, and the work of verifying the references drawing toward a 
close. There remained “the editorial labor requisite to adapt it to the needs 
of English-speaking students.” In 1879 a new edition of Grimm’s lexicon was 
issued, to which Professor Thayer contributed over four thousand corrections 
in references. Finally, on Christmas day, 1885, twenty-one years after the 
first announcement of the lexicon in this form, the American editor signed the 
preface of his completed work.3 


His contributions to Grimm’s work were these: to verify all 
references; to note extra-biblical usages of words; to give ety- 
mologies ; to enumerate all representative New Testament verbal 
forms; to give with every verb its New Testament compounds ; 
to supply passages omitted in words marked with an asterisk (a 
symbol indicating that every New Testament passage is noticed 
which contains the word thus distinguished); to note fully 
variations of text; to discuss synonyms; to give noteworthy 
renderings of A. V. and R. V.; to multiply cross-references ; and 
to furnish references to grammars, commentaries, and Bible dic- 
tionaries, articles, etc. In addition, the appendix gives lists of 
words, post-Aristotelian, borrowed, biblical, and those peculiar 
to each New Testament author, with a complete table of forms 
of verbs.‘ 

To judge of the value of this work it is worth while to recall 
a few of the words of appreciation which its appearance elicited : 

The more than doubly exercised xonum prematur in annum has in this 
case been richly vindicated : it is the ripe fruit of many years of toilsome and 
exceedingly conscientious work by one thoroughly versed in his subject.5 


The fact is that we have a monumental work here, the best lexicon to 
the Greek Testament that has ever been framed, the most valuable aid to 


3 From an article by PROFESSOR C. F. BRADLEY, D.D., Methodist Review, 1887, 
p- 253. 

4Condensed from preface to the Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, 
vi. 

PROFESSOR E, SCHURER, Theologische Literaturzeitung, November 27, 1886. 
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the study of the Greek Testament which America has given to the English- 
speaking world in our generation.$ 

Moses Stuart quoted with approval the saying of Scaliger that ‘‘a part 
of the daily prayer of every literary man should be thanksgiving to God that 
he had been pleased to make lexicographers and grammarians.”’ I think we 
may in this case devoutly offer this thanksgiving, and express our gratitude 
to the gifted and learned scholar who through more than twenty years of 
life-exhausting labor has prepared for our use this combined product of 
centuries of research We have then in it, during its “meantime” 
of supremacy of which the editor modestly and almost pathetically speaks, 
the most complete lexicon of the New Testament existing in any language, 
and the one most accurate in all the details of forms, citations, references, 
and lists We do not hesitate to pronounce it the first of helps to the 
understanding of the Greek Testament.° 

Professor Thayer’s three printed lectures—‘ Criticism Con- 
firmatory of the Gospels” (1871), ‘‘The Change of Attitude 
towards the Bible” (1891), and “ Books and Their Use” (1893), 
to the last of which was appended a New Testament bibliography 
published in 1890— must not be entirely passed over. The first 
of the three is a long and elaborate article in the volume of 
Boston Lectures for 1871, giving a learned yet lucid and com- 
plete review of New Testament criticism from 1835. I quote a 
specimen of its brilliancy: 

These framers of hypotheses take to themselves the light work; the task 

is to prove or to believe their theories. And yet such a storm of evidence 
concentrates itself upon them sometimes that they fly to the nearest shelter, 
even though, to get out of the rain, they get under the eaves. One of them 
has been driven to say that the doctrine of John was borrowed from Justin. 
Sydney Smith, you remember, had a rural neighbor who was persuaded that 
the hundred and fourth psalm was a plagiarism upon a devotional composi- 
tion of his own.” 
The third of the lectures is full of wise advice to theologians on 
reading, incidentally showing encyclopedic knowledge of the 
literature. But “The Change of Attitude towards the Bible”’ 
is the most characteristic work he has left in print. It com- 
bines his well-known courage and freedom with that tenacious 
hold on the essentials of Christianity which was equally his. 
Rebuking radical and traditionalist alike, it is a noble utterance. 

5 PROFESSOR B. B. WARFIELD, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1887, p. 154. 

PROFESSOR BRADLEY, of. cit., pp. 267 f. 7P. 368. 
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If exception might be taken to some of his illustrations, yet his 
conclusions will stand. The lecture is a masterpiece. 

Professor Peabody’s words furnish an admirable estimate of 
Professor Thayer’s literary work : 


He was one of that very limited circle of Americans whom the learned 
world in all countries recognizes as great scholars. Wherever the New 
Testament is seriously studied his work is essential to its just interpretation. 
I have had the privilege of witnessing the greeting offered to him in many 
lands by Catholic dignitaries, by German exegetes, by ecclesiastics of the 
Eastern Church, and everywhere as an authoritative guide, a member of the 
peerage of the learned world. ‘The task of life,’’ he used to say, “should be 
the doing of one thing so that it need not be done again.’ That was his 
happy opportunity. Among the achievements of scholarship, which are so 
soon displaced by new results, he has bequeathed a possession which has, 
beyond most human works, the quality of permanence.® 


Though it yielded little independent fruitage, Professor 
Thayer’s work on the “ Revision” cannot, in connection with 
his literary activity, be passed over. His services in preparing 
the Revised New Testament, both in its Anglo-American form 
of 1881 and in the American edition of 1901, probably surpassed 
in laboriousness those of any other meraber of the New Testa- 
ment company. But it would be unjust to speak of any part of 
the work as his, since the preparation throughout to the final 
proof-reading was made co-operatively by all surviving mem- 
bers. Although the initiative of work and the burden of labor 
in specific tasks fell on different men, Professor Thayer carried 
all through the responsibility of the recording secretary. 

In fulfilment of the duties of this office he kept very minute records of 
all suggestions, votes, etc., and did this with such accuracy that we always 
depended on him when questions were raised as to what had been proposed 
or done. He had a remarkable memory for details, and I think his recol- 
lections were generally about as definite and free from error as the written 
records of most men. In all questions which presented themselves in the 
course of the work he showed himself always to be an able and learned 
scholar; one whose investigations were most thorough and impartial ; one 
whose knowledge was broad and large; one whose honesty and love of truth 
were most conspicuous. He was a genuine New Testament exegete; full of 
love for the book; full of earnest desire to discover its exact meaning ; fair- 
minded in his consideration of the views of others; large-minded in his 


8 Quoted from the funeral address, published in the Congregationalist, December 
21, 1901. 
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Christian thought. His knowledge of words and their uses was remarkable, 
both as related to the Greek and to the English New Testaments. In this 
respect, as well as in others, he was eminently fitted for the duty to which he 
was called. His New Testament lexicon .. . . carries in itself the evi- 
dences and the characteristics of his accurate and fair-minded scholarship. 
These evidences and characteristics were very manifest to all of us who were 
associated with him during the long period of our service as “ Revisers.”’ 9 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


From 1889 to 1897 the regular work of the New Testament 
company was intermitted, though some preparation was made 
for the American edition. From 1897 to 1901 the survivors 
labored continuously, the work of each being revised in full 
committee. Professor Thayer’s principal work was the prepara- 
tion of the headings and references, which added so much of 
value to the edition of 1881. During his ‘sabbatical year’’ 
(1898-99) he wrote from Germany of beginning his day’s work 
at six and spending eight hours a day continuously for months 


9A portion of a letter from an associate of Professor Thayer in the “ Revision.” 
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on this arduous task. The laboring oar in carrying the New 
Testament through the press was also his, though proofs were 
read by each Reviser and sent to him. We cannot praise too 
highly the great and gratuitous labor of all the Revisers. And 
this is their reward: in the American Revised Version the 
meaning of the Bible is more accessible to all who read English 
than it has ever been to any people, except those to whom its 
original languages were living speech. 

We turn now to Professor Thayer’s life-work as a teacher: 

His literary activity was, however, only incidental to his regular duties as 
a professor of New Testament exegesis. For eighteen years at Andover 
Seminary, and for seventeen more at the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, he patiently, earnestly, and successfully taught the true methods of 
Scripture interpretation. He was at the time of his resignation (June, 1901) 
probably the senior in term of service among New Testament teachers in the 
United States, Certainly his colleagues recognized him as at the head ; and 
such long and faithful service, though little appreciated by the world at 
large, writes itself into the minds and hearts of grateful pupils.’ 

Professor Thayer possessed in large measure the fundamental 
qualifications of an interpreter of the New Testament. First 
and chief of these is a consecrated devotion to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This alone brings a man into sympathy with the 
authors of the New Testament, and enables him to read it in 
the light in which it was written, under the guidance of the 
same Spirit. Christ is the heart of the New Testament, and his 
life pulsates through it everywhere ; for, as Professor Thayer used 
to say, ‘‘not only were men converted, but also words. New 
Testament Greek is current Greek born again.” Ina man of 
such a scientific mind, and so utterly free from religious senti- 
mentality, this characteristic seldom came to the surface; but 
one felt it underneath, as the tourist on Vesuvius is conscious of 
the hidden fires within. It showed in the prayers with which 
his Andover classes began. His were never hackneyed or 
perfunctory, but always fervent with a deep sense of the 
solemnity of the study, and a humble petition for divine help 
in it. 

It appeared also as the background of his scholarship. Ina 
10 PROFESSOR RIDDLE, Sunday School Times, January 18, 1902. 
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letter written in 1878 to a pastor who had asked help in dealing 
with the subject of the deity of Christ he says: 

And then show that theological nescience . . . . does not abate practical 

assurance, such as is felt by every redeemed soul; such as was expressed by 
the candidate in the story, who, having in examination crossed his track again 
and again, and at last been met by the remark, “You can’t give any 
reason, then, for believing in the deity of Christ ?”’ burst out with the exclama- 
tion: “‘Why, bless you, man, he saved my soul!” 
He ends the letter thus: “But may He who is the truth help 
you in the things concerning himself!’”’ And he closes his lecture 
on ‘The Change of Attitude towards the Bible” with this 
“ palmary argument”’ in favor of the change: 

The blessing and promise of the new view of Scripture lies in the circum- 
stance that it remands externalities, whether books or systems, to their proper 
secondary place, and brings to the front the central and all-conquering truth 
of Christianity, viz., personal loyalty to a personal Master—the crucified, 
risen, reigning Christ. That age, that church, that man cannot go far astray 
who strives after a life hidden with Christ in God. 

His second great qualification for his work was his fervent 
and perennial enthusiasm for the study of the New Testament. 
If the first principle of oratory is action, that of teaching is 
enthusiasm. ‘‘Commend me,” said Professor Thayer," “to the 
man of one book, especially if that be the Book of books.” Of 
the New Testament he was the ardent interpreter and prophet. 
No labor was too great that could further its study. All 
through his life a burning zeal drove him almost mercilessly 
along the path of his chosen work, to open that book to others. 
Enthusiasm has value above scholarship, though they are rarely 
separated, since that which inspires a pupil must first have 
possessed his teacher. What aman can teach his pupils will 
always be much less than he may inspire them to teach them- 
selves, and no impartation of his views to others is equal to 
leading them to hew out their own. Here are some testimonies 
from Professor Thayer’s pupils: 

He made the driest details luminous and was my inspiration for theo- 
logical study. 

A permanent impression which he left upon me, and I think upon most 
of us, was the necessity that as ministers we should keep up scholarly habits ; 

™ Memorial of Ezra Abbot, p. 31. 
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and it is due to him more than to anyone else that I have tried to continue 
my acquaintance with the Bible in the original tongues, and to keep abreast 
of theological study. 

Not many instructions from any teacher have been of more practical 
value to me than his oditer dictum one day, that a man ought to read at least 
one chapter of the Greek Testament every day that he lives. 

One felt in Professor Thayer’s lecture-room that the one thing worth 
caring for was thorough scholarship; the one thing to be ashamed of was 
any shirking of that day’s task. That feeling of shame was a frequent one 
with me—and salutary, I trust. More than once he said things that made 
my ears tingle, and would have made me very angry, except that I could 
not help liking him the better for saying them. 

I should like to pay my tribute to that glorious and infectious enthusiasm 
for truest scholarship, which made every pupil try for something like it in 
his own work. 

It seems to me that I never take up my Greek Testament without being 
distinctly conscious of his influence as an interpreter. 

Third among Professor Thayer’s qualifications was his single- 
eyed and unswerving devotion to truth, in loyalty to Him who 
said, ‘I am the truth.” Truth was his passion. All his scholar- 
ship was enlisted in the search for it. His was the scientific 
mind described by the lamented Professor Rowland in his Johns 
Hopkins decennial address : 

But for myself I value in a scientific mind most of all that love of truth, 
that care in its pursuit, and that humility of mind which make the possibility 
of error always present more than any other quality It is the only 
mind that values the truth as it should be valued, and ignores all personal 
feeling in its pursuit.” 

Reverence for truth and mental humility were eminently 
characteristic of Professor Thayer. His very speech, in its 
careful definitions, nice discriminations, and painstaking search 
for the exact word, showed his striving after the truth. All he 
wrote, letters as well as books and articles, manifested the same 
characteristic. His devotion to accuracy was seen even in his 
dress; without a trace of finery, he was always the pink of neat- 
ness; so well dressed that you never noticed his clothes except 
as befitting —which is much more than fitting—the man. 

His characterization of Dr. Ezra Abbot equally applies to 
himself: 

12 Quoted in the Outlook, April 27, 1901. 
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He is a man of positive opinions, which he does not mean to disguise. 
But, in the advocacy of them, he evidently studies to be scrupulously fair. 
He is not engaged in making out a case. He does not write like a man who 
has made up his mind in advance what conclusion he will reach, and is 
merely engaged in looking up facts to support it. History to him is not dog- 
matics in disguise. Nor does he so far play the partisan as to leave the 
mention of counter-evidence to the advocates of the other side. ... . He 
makes it a matter of religion to avoid everything like approximation to that 
suppression of the truth which is only falsehood in disguise. 

Professor Thayer shows the same spirit when in a letter he 
denounces a certain theological controversialist thus : 

The supercilious flouting of facts, the perverse marshaling of miscel- 
laneous evidence to prop up foregone conclusions, above all the mean 
appeals to popular prejudice, make every righteous scholar eager to “ pitch 
in.” 
One of his former pupils writes: “In his passion to be 
strictly fair and honest, he often leaned away from orthodoxy.” 
That may have been due to his desire to see the arguments for 
the other side stated as strongly as possible. In the class-room 
he was never (like some other teachers) content with a dialectic 
victory. If a student stated an objection weakly, Professor 
Thayer would give that objection its full scope and strength 
before proceeding to demolish it. So he writes to a pastor 
desirous of reading up on the deity of Christ: 

But in preparing to present from the pulpit any doctrine of the truth of 
which I was thoroughly convinced (like the present doctrine), I have usually 
found myself most helped by reading the ablest books on the other side. By 
doing this, one not only best discovers what the actual difficulties of an 
unbeliever are, but has suggested to him (often) the best methods of meeting 
them. 

Here are some testimonies from his pupils: 

I never sat under one who, in spite of very definite principles of his own, 
made it so clear that his search was first and last for the truth; that the goal 
of his final definition was whatever that search led to. This quality in Pro- 
fessor Thayer escaped none of his students. 

He was the first theological teacher to show me that the supreme motive 
of the student of theology is the discovery of the truth. I came out of Pro- 
fessor Thayer’s room with the feeling that he hada bit of truth to reveal, 
and that the only defense which he cared to make was for the truth; also that, 


3 Memorial, p. 38. 
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if there was anything brought forth in the study of the New Testament which 
did not tally with this, that, or the other theological sytem, it was the system 
that would have to go, in the faith that in the search for truth the true theo- 
logical system would be upbuilt. 

Professor Thayer made a deep impression upon me by his great candor 
and fairness as a scholar. While this often seemed to rob him of a certain 
positiveness, and leave too many question points as to the correct exegesis, 
it yet gave us the impression of a man absolutely fearless in’ his inquiry, 
seeking only the exactest meaning. He could not be dogmatic, and in his 
desire to avoid the impression of speaking with absolute finality and ex 
cathedré, he helped us by stimulating our scholarship, rather than by impos- 
ing his own. The latter method would have been easier for us, but would 
not have made scholars. His main purpose seemed to be to train men to use 
their own weapons. He had a fine scorn for the crutches of a commentary in 
the class-room, and repudiated the quotation of an opinion. He even repu- 
diated his own opinion in the class-room, formerly expressed, but in the mean- 
time revised. He was homiletically very suggestive, without making this a 
manifest intention. Some of the most germinant thoughts for our sermons 
came from his class-room. 

Fourth among Professor Thayer’s prominent qualifications 
was his untiring industry. It was his rule never to spend less 
time in special preparation for each class than he expected of its 
members. This, of course, was in addition to his years of study 
previously given to the subject, and the accumulated knowledge 
thus gathered. This rule was perhaps too exacting, but it 
ministered greatly to the freshness and fulness of his teaching, 
since his natural enthusiasm never lacked fuel. He left nothing 
to the inspiration of the moment that could be prepared before- 
hand. ‘In the lecture-room he stuck closely to business ; would 
willingly permit questions and discussion, but there were no 
long digressions.’’ His industry is evident in a letter to another 
theological teacher, where he says: “I congratulate you that 
your year’s end is in sight. As for me, I am swimming for 
life!” The value he set upon industry appears in these words to 
his students: ‘Do you wish to become great? Remember it 
means more hours at your desk. The greater you desire to 
become, the more hours you must work.” 

Fifth, and the last here to be mentioned, among Professor 
Thayer’s qualifications as a teacher, was his perspective of duty, 
which put his students and class work first. Many teachers 
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in various departments seem to consider it their first duty to 
enlighten the world, of which their classes naturally form a 
small and subordinate part. Professor Thayer, except during 
five years when he was almost entirely relieved of teaching, 
always regarded his seminary duties as his life-work, and gave 
them precedence. This was saliently evident in his cheerful 
willingness to give his time to any students, even to any man, 
who asked his help. If one of his pupils had prepared a 
paper on which he desired advice, Professor Thayer would 
go to the student’s room and spend hours in hearing, discuss- 
ing, and suggesting. He was always ready to take extra bur- 
dens. His labors in this direction were appreciated by his 
students: ‘‘When some of us desired to take special work, Pro- 
fessor Thayer spent an hour and a half, or even more, every 
Friday evening after prayers, helping us.’’ ‘His patience was 
incredible. When I think of the outrageous things I did— 
mistakes, blunders—I am more and more amazed. I know that 
I caused him hours of extra work, but he never complained ; 
only wilful carelessness evoked rebuke.” In a word, he was 
always ready to ‘“‘put his time against’”’ that of any student or 
students who desired his aid. And he did this, not of mere 
kindliness and good nature, but deliberately and of set purpose, 
judging his opportunities to influence these men individually the 
most valuable things his days brought to him. This is evident 
in such words of his as these: “It is left for me to find in you, 
young men, the comfort that I might have taken in my own son, 


who has gone from me.” ‘You who are young must go to the 
front. We must stay behind and scrape lint.” ‘You will be 
here when I am gone.” ‘We have made an investment in you; 


now show us some returns!” 

Other characteristics of the man, less closely connected with 
his chosen work, attract our notice. He was very generous. 
When a student was sick, Professor Thayer’s cheery presence 
would soon gladden the sick-room, and he would bring a gift of 
fruit, if the case permitted. He often showed his appreciation 
of earnest students by gifts of books. To one who expressed 
his gratitude to him for a considerable outlay of time and money 
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in his behalf he said: ‘Don’t think of it again, but just pass it 
on to someone else.”’ A student seeking to enter the seminary 
found it wiser to go elsewhere. Professor Thayer gave him fifty 
dollars to make the transfer, so the student said. In last year’s 
report of the faculty of the Episcopal Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge we read: 

During the absence of Professor Nash from October to May, the work of 
the New Testament department was carried on by Professor Joseph Henry 
Thayer, of Harvard University. The school is deeply indebted to Professor 
Thayer for the valuable instruction given by him, and for his great courtesy 
in consenting to give it. Upon being tendered payment for his services, he 
divided the sum into two parts, and gave half to the American School of 
Oriental Studies in Jerusalem, and the other half to the New Testament 
department of the school, for the purchase of books. 

He was equally generous of his time. He wrote long and 
elaborate letters full of references for the benefit of those who 
asked his aid. As Professor Peabody said: ‘‘He gave away 
more learning to casual inquirers than would equip many a 
scholar’s mind.”** This prodigal giving seemed to him a privi- 
lege and a duty. 

Another side of this same unselfishness is seen in his lowly 
estimate of himself. Thus he writes to a former pupil (in 1880): 
“Your depreciatory view of yourself I well understand. But we 
teachers have this one abiding consolation, ‘among the blind 
the one-eyed man is king.’” Of a younger colleague he writes: 
“Glad I am that he has given so much attention to that subject, 
and will (as in so many other respects) supply my lack of 
knowledge.” To a younger teacher in the same department he 
writes from London: “If in these parts, I should be exceed- 
ingly glad to have a walk and talk with you, for I feel quite out 
of relations with my professional work and the new books 
relating to the New Testament, and shall be glad to be brought 
down to date.” 

A characteristic instance of his modesty is found in his Lést¢ 
of Books for Students of the New Testament. Under ‘‘Grammars” 
he mentions his own editions of Winer and Buttmann without a 
hint of himself as editor, and adds: ‘More valuable [than his 

™ Funeral address, Congregationalist, December 21, 1901. 
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own edition of Winer ] is Moulton’s edition, by reason of the 
editor’s copious additions.” But, as a matter of fact, for nine 
out of ten students this is not true, as Thayer’s index is about 
five times as extensive as Moulton’s. 

His well-known sensitiveness is well described by a member 
of the class of ’77 at Andover: 

He was an impulsive man, quickly showing approbation or dissent as to 

the scholarship and fidelity of his pupils. He was himself so intense and 
devoted to his high calling that he could not easily disguise his attitude 
toward a similar spirit or its reverse in his pupils. Sometimes he felt that 
he had been unjust, and then all the fine sincerity of the man came out in 
the frankest and humblest requital of apology. I have recollections of how 
he suffered in his own conscience over what he thought had been hasty judg- 
ment. It was this strong, intense, ever impetuous, but candid and broad, 
personality that made us love him. The very presence of the man was a 
training in catholicity; and, much as we admired the scholar, it was the man 
that left an imprint. 
He always seemed not only to kindle and quicken the best 
selves of his students, but also to have those best selves so con- 
stantly in mind that he was indignant with them for their own 
sakes, ‘appealing from Philip drunk to Philip sober,” when they 
fell below their best. He was patient with real dulness, but not 
with laziness in disguise. He would naturally be sharpest with 
his best pupils, just because he thought so much of them and 
held so high an estimate of their possibilities. In the study of 
the New Testament, work was worship, and hence must be 
worthily rendered. The glow of his enthusiasm was a holy fire, 
and slackness of preparation seemed almost sacrilege ; indiffer- 
ence was irreverence. 

Finally, a word as to the impression of his personality. I 
have said nothing of his personal appearance, because the influ- 
ence of that, attractive though it was, was soon superseded. 
He was a handsome man in face and figure, well-proportioned, 
erect, athletic. But his friends, I fancy, rarely thought of this, 
because his beautiful soul shone through its fitting embodiment 
and drew them to him. 

Again and again, to those who were wrestling with the prob- 
lems of criticism, has it been an inspiration to hear from him, as 
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one who in wide erudition and advanced scholarship ‘knew it 
all,” and yet held fast to every vital point of the old faith. 
Three passages from his letters will illustrate my meaning: 


The really strong argument in support of Christ’s pre-existence has 
always seemed to me to be the concurrent, yet (at least as respects its form) 
independent, representations of the biblical writers, not even excepting the 
synoptists ; for, although the first three gospels contain no explicit assertion 
of the doctrine, the personage they portray forbids his classification with 
ordinary men, and leaves so unique and exalted a conception of his relation 
to the Father that the explicit declarations of the fourth gospel awaken no 
surprise in the ordinary reader. In fact, the old assertion of the critics, that 
the fourth gospel presents a very different personage from the Messiah of the 
first three, is now, I believe, generally abandoned. 

Indeed, how anyone who admits the exceptional character of Jesus, above 
all recognizes in him the embodiment of the self-manifesting. power of God, 
can be stumbled by the statement that he (congruously enough) came into 
the world in an exceptional way, I never have been able to understand. 

On the genuineness of John my opinion remains unchanged. Many of 
the embarrassments I think due to (or greatly aggravated by) misconception 
as to the nature of the gospels in general, and of that one in particular, and 
the consequent application to it of false historical requirements which it was 
not intended to meet. ; 

So we admire the man of learning, but we cling to the man 
of faith. Above and beyond the scholar and the teacher, our 
hearts go out to the humble Christian believer. 

Thus we find him in his answer to a former pupil, now teach- 
ing in a similar line, who wrote to him upon his resignation last 
spring. In these few words which follow we see the man him- 
self: how his life is bound up with the work he lays down, how 
humbly he thinks of himself, how warmly he responds to affec- 
tion, and above all how simply he trusts in the mercy of the Lord: 

When your turn comes—may it be distant— you will know how com- 
forting such expressions of affection and approval as you have sent me are 
to a veteran. For in truth the evd is sad. It gives one a little suggestion of 
what it will be to die. It starts all those (self-deluded ?) thoughts of how 
much more earnest and enterprising and noble one would make his life, if he 
only had the chance to live it over again. But such compassionate judg- 
ments as fellow-workers for truth can find it in their hearts to give stir the 
hope in the condescending kindness of Him who accepts the weakest and 
most desultory endeavors as though they were achievements, So from my 
heart I thank you. 
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I append a list of the more important books and articles of 
which Professor Thayer was the author: 


1867 


1869 


1871 


1873 


1879 


1881 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


“Authorship and Canonicity of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” Bid/io- 
theca Sacra, Vol. XXIV, 1867, pp. 681-722. 


GEORGE BENEDICT WINER. A Grammar of the Idiom of the New 
Testament. Seventh edition, enlarged and improved, by GOTTLIEB 
LUNEMANN; revised and authorized Translation. Andover, 1869 
(reprinted 1874). Pp. xviii+728. 


“Criticism Confirmatory of the Gospels.” Boston Lectures, 1871. 
Christianity and Skepticism ; Comprising a Treatment of Questions in 
Biblical Criticism (Boston, 1871), pp. 324-402. 

“‘Epistle to the Hebrews.” Smitu’s Dictionary of the Bible, revised 
and edited by H. B. HACKETT AND Ezra Appot (New York and 
Cambridge, 1871), Vol. II, pp. 1029-31. 

“Lazarus.” Jdid., Vol. II, pp. 1618, 1619. 

“Market.” /did., Vol. II, p. 1792. 

“Saints.” Jdid., Vol. IV, pp. 2784-6. 


ALEXANDER BUTTMANN. A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. 
Authorized Translation, with Numerous Additions and Corrections by 
the Author. Andover, 1873. Pp.xx+ 474. 
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sion and its Study (reprinted from the Sunday School Times, Phila- 
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1884 
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gationalists.” Christian Register, February 22, 1883, pp. 116, 117. 


“A Christian Scholar” [Dr. Ezra Abbot]. /d¢d., April 3, 1884, p. 
217. (Also published in /adependent, March 27 and April 3, 1884.) 
“Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D.” Unitarian Review, Vol. XXII, 1884, 
PP. 97-129. (Also in Ezva Abbot [memorial volume], Cambridge, 
1884, pp. 28-60.) 


Notes on Scrivener's‘ Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
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A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. Being GRIMM’S 
WILKE’sS Clavis Novi Testamenti translated, revised, and enlarged. 
New York, 1887 (“corrected edition,” 1889). Pp. xx-+726. 

“Recent New Testament Criticism.” Unitarian Review, Vol. XXVIII, 
1887, pp. 532-42. 

[Editor.] E. A. SopHocies, “ Memorial Edition” of Greek Lexicon 
of the Roman and Byzantine Periods.’ New York, 1887. Pp. 1188. 
[Editor.] Zhe Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and Other Critical 
Essays, Selected from the Published Papers of the Late Ezra Abbot. 
Boston, 1888. Pp. 501. 

List of Books for Students of the New Testament. Cambridge, 1890. 
Pp. 58. 

The Change of Attitude towards the Bible. A Lecture given under 
the auspices of the Boston Board of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, February 17, 1891. Boston and New York, 1891. Pp. 69. 
“The New Gospel according to Peter; Its Relation to New Testament 
Criticism.”” Boston Co n lth, December 31, 1892, pp. 2, 3. 
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II, 1893, pp. 170-74. 
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Books for Students of the New Testament. Boston and New York, 
1893. Pp. 94. 

elras, Aéyes, in the Answers of Jesus.” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. XIII, 1894, pp. 40-49. 

“The Historical Element in the New Testament.” Jdzd., Vol. XIV, 
1895, pp. I-18. 

“‘The Jewish Sabbath and the Lord’s Day.” Independent, November 7, 
1895, pp. 1490, 

“Eli, Eli, Lama Sabachthani.” HAstTiInGs’s Dictionary of the Bible 
(New York and Edinburgh), Vol. I, 1898, pp. 684, 685. 

“Hosanna. J/d7d., Vol. II, 1899, pp. 418, 419. 

“Recent Discussions Respecting the Lord’s Supper.” Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. XVIII, 1899, pp. 110-31. 

“Language of the New Testament.” HAstTINGs's Dictionary of the 
Bible (New York and Edinburgh), Vol. III, 1900, pp. 36-43. 
‘‘Maranatha.” pp. 241-3. 

“The Ethical Method of Jesus.” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 
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THE CHARACTER AND COMPOSITION OF ACTS. 


By PROFESSOR J. VERNON BARTLET, M.A,, 
Mansfield College, Oxford, England. 


To THE historian of Christianity the book now entitled Zhe 
Acts of (the) Apostles is of unique interest. It is the one approxi- 
mation to history proper, as distinct from biography, not only 
in the New Testament ‘itself, but, strangely enough, in early 
Christian literature. Indeed, it is only with the beginning of 
the fourth century that we get a second to place alongside it, 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea. Even 
this latter seems largely inspired by its predecessor in its lead- 
ing idea, the orderly tracing of the growth and extension of the 
Christian church as the predestined religion of the Roman world. 
Acts is therefore more deserving of our attentive study than at 
first sight appears. Think of it: It is Acts and nothing else 
that gives coherence and unity to the picture of the apostolic 
age as it rises to the eye of any of us. Apart from it, even the 
epistles of Paul, priceless as they are, not only religiously, but 
also as materials for history, have little more than a potential 
value for the historian. How are they related to each other in 
time and in the history of their author? For the answer to 
such a question our one resource is Acts; he who takes from 
Acts its good name leaves us, as students of the apostolic age, 
poor indeed. 

And yet about Acts there has been more controversy than 
about almost any book in the New Testament ; even today the 
most varied opinions are held by scholars touching its author- 
ship, date, and historical worth. Of course, we must not judge 
the book according to our wishes, but on its own merits 
‘as ascertained through candid study, by like standards of 
criticism to those recognized in the study of other historical 
documents. Yet it is well to sober ourselves by the reflection of 
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how much our power of framing a constructive account of the 
apostolic age, which shall be valid for all and not largely sub- 
jective, depends upon our findings in relation to Acts. 

I have called it the first and fundamental history of the 
church. But is it a history at all in the strict sense? That is, 
was it so in its author’s mind and intention? By histary in the 
strict sense we mean a narrative of facts set forth so objectively 
that the writer has no ulterior object in view, but only knowl- 
edge of fact as fact. But history in this sense is, probably, 
purely modern, an outcome of the scientific spirit, the spirit of 
detachment from human interests in a practical sense. Of 
“scientific history,” in this sense, there is no specimen in ancient 
literature, not even in Thucydides, who, in all likelihood, makes 
the nearest approach to it. Certainly the last place in which we 
have a right to look for it is among the early Christians, whose 
spirit and outlook were intensely practical, since they were 
absorbed with the interests of the soul and its salvation. Indeed, 
there is one valuable law of early Christian literature to be kept 
ever in view and constantly applied : that every Christian writ- 
ing had its origin in the desire and duty of edification, of 
practically promoting the well-being of the Christian society, 
individually or collectively. To this Acts is, and can be, no 
exception. But edification need not mean sacrifice of truth, in 
the sense of conscious paltering with facts. It may and must 
give them a certain color by placing them in certain relations 
and perspectives meant to bring out their latent meaning for 
man and his destiny; and this element of interpretation may be 
faulty, while yet the historian is quite veracious and reverent of 
facts as God’s truth. 

Further, this element of interpretation is not something alien 
to history, though it cannot but be inadequate to the fulness of 
meaning in the facts as they occurred. Thechronicle is not the 
type and climax of history; it is raw material. All history, 
however scientific, really involves an interpretative element ; 
only it must not be allowed to warp the facts or lead to the sup- 
pression of other facts, or aspects of facts, known to the writer, 
but which he feels would invalidate his interpretation were they 
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disclosed (suppressio veri). The facts should be so stated that 
the materials are furnished for forming a fresh judgment, even 
of a different complexion from the writer’s own. One simply 
claims for a historical interpretation involved in the arrange- 
ment of facts that it is true as far as it goes ; and the historian’s 
rank is measured by the distance which his interpretation will 
go, compared with other possible interpretations latent in those 
concrete deposits of the human soul which we call facts of his- 
tory. For we make a serious mistake in talking of these as 
“hard” and “simple,” when they are really compact human 
thoughts, emotions, and ideals. 

Up to a certain point, then, all agree that Acts is not the 
naive narrative which we are apt at first to suppose, but a highly 
artistic or interpretative work. Ars est celare artem. And Acts 
proceeds from a historical imagination of the first order, one in 
which the facts have been “ lived through” afresh with rare sym- 
pathy. May we add, with real intelligence and insight? Here 
scholars divide. Some hold that the author’s thought, and 
especially the wish that is often father to the thought, has 
proved a distorting medium, through which the original facts 
can hardly be discerned. Others, on the contrary, believe that 
the interpretation is essentially true, or, at least, was the truest 
then possible.* Personally I agree with the latter class, believ- 
ing that many have simply criticised Acts through figments of 
their own imagination, which they have fathered upon its author 
as his ‘“‘standpoint”’ or interpretation. With all due reserve, 
therefore, the following is put forward as an interpretation of 
his interpretation — for that is really how we have to put the 
matter, if we do not wish to deceive ourselves or others. 

Premising that the final test of any theory of the scope of 
Acts is its continuity with that underlying the gospel to which 
its opening verses point back, we may describe its emphasis and 
movement of thought somewhat thus: 

The church is the continuation of the life of its founder. 

* We must remember that the experience of the ages since then, especially the 
subsequent history of the same society, the Christian church, must give us some advan- 


tages over our author in relation to completeness of vision — once we really master 
what he also shows us. 
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As his life was divine in its origin and actuating power, so is its 
issue in the society called into being of God, through him, and 
by the energy of the Holy Spirit. It is the prime object of the 
narrative to make this evident by the simple logic of facts. For 
consider the divine initiative and superintendence manifest, first, 
in the birth of the church as a society enjoying a new and super- 
human consciousness of joyous sonship and brotherhood, associ- 
ated with superhuman powers; and, then, in the story of its 
expansion, in spite of all resistance from human prejudice and 
self-interest of every kind, into virtual world-wide supremacy. 
It sprang from the soil of ancient and indeed primeval revela- 
tion, the religion of Israel, of which, in the truest sense, it was 
the consummate flower. But from the first it was sharply dis- 
tinguished from the narrow particularism with which current 
Judaism, as known to the Roman empire, was synonymous. Of 
this distinction in spirit Judaism, by its own hostile attitude to 
constant advances, afforded speaking testimony, while the 
Jewish Scriptures were the very witness to which the true issue 
of Israel’s religion appealed against its spurious national out- 
come. If Jerusalem, the hearth of messianic faith, was the 
church’s birth-place, its destiny was indicated by its spread 
within less than a generation throughout the empire; so that its 
leading missionary fulfilled the desire of his heart in preaching 
the one imperial religion for mankind in Rome, the heart of the 
world, and that “unmolested.” Yet not in the way of earthly 
triumph, but through human weakness and suffering (as with his 
Master), upheld and led on in triumph by divine power, the 
sovereign grace of God. 

Here three ideas stand out in strong relief: (1) divine initia- 
tive and blessing; (2) universality of scope, which is gradually 
wrought out by God through the slow-moving thoughts of even 
his faithful servants, until one signal ‘‘ vessel of election ”’ is led, 
with full recognition of his Lord’s purpose, to bear his name 
abroad in unexampled fashion and with heroic devotion, and is 
left in bonds, but with the Word of God free and triumphing in 
imperial Rome itself; (3) the baffled hostility of Judaism, 
shown by very contrast of wilful aloofness to be but the moribund 
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sheath from which the living blossom had emerged, free, glad- 
some and gladdening, and obviously divine. 

To these grand outlines the Pauline epistles present no 
contradiction, only underlying harmony; yet a harmony lying 
so deep as to present no trace of literary dependence on the 
part of Acts, which rather in some matters of detail creates 
problems for the formal harmonist. Whence this identity in 
difference? Only through the fact that the two men had 
mingled their thoughts as friends, the author of Acts as disciple 
of the apostle of the gentiles. The Lucan authorship is the 
only natural and unforced explanation of the broad features of 
the situation, in keeping with the uniform witness of antiquity, 
where there was nothing but truth to start the belief. Nor 
will any theory of partial Lucan origin satisfy the facts of unity 
in standpoint as here set forth (as marked in chaps. I-12, as in 
chaps. 13-28, and as integral to the one as to the other), any 
more than it can deal honestly and honorably with the virtual 
claim to eyewitness by the author of the whole, involved in the 
use of ‘‘we”’ in certain sections. 

This phenomenon has often been treated in too formal and 
mechanical a fashion, as if it meant that the author were present 
only where he revealed his presence in this way. It is high 
time to handle the matter in a more vital and psychological 
manner, and to recognize that there were other and subtler 
causes behind this breaking forth of the narrator’s personality 
at certain points of his narrative, in spite of his inherent 
modesty and preoccupation with the great central figure in 
whose company he remained so steadfastly. I have elsewhere? 
gone into these matters at sufficient length, and will here only 
express a conviction that Luke was in Paul’s company in the 
early days in Antioch (the Bezan text of Acts 11:27, ‘‘when 
we were assembled together,’ though a mere gloss, contains an 
early and true tradition to this effect); nay, more, that he had 
perhaps come with Paul from Tarsus, as a convert won by his 
early witness to the Jews and the proselytes of both degrees who 


2 Commentary on Acts, in the “Century Bible” (Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack), 
1901. 
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congregated in the synagogue of his native city.3 Be this as it 
may, there is as good reason, judging by the vivid quality of the 
narrative, to assume Luke’s presence as an eyewitness of the 
first missionary journey as of any later one (cf 13:13, “ Paul 
and his company,” for more than Mark as accompanying Paul 
and Barnabas, and 13: 42-52 for a picture second to none in 
first-hand “impressionism”). Nor is there any sufficient 
ground to assume that Paul’s beloved medical attendant and 
friend left his side thereafter for more than short intervals until 
the close of Acts, which was probably also the close of the great 
apostle’s earthly life. There is no need to assume the contrary 
even of the visit to Jerusalem in Acts, chap. 15, while there is much 
that seems rather to demand Luke’s presence as an eyewitness, 
unless one adheres doggedly to the identification of this visit 
with that described in Gal. 2: 1-10* as one for private con- 
ference. 

Acts is full of indirect evidence touching the character of 
the man whose selective affinities explain its special features 
and emphasis. These have indeed a significance relative to the 
needs and dangers of the church amid which its author lived 
and moved; and as such they deserve careful pondering by the 
historian of the later apostolic age. But here we shall treat 
them primarily as revelations of the writer’s own spirit and 
ideals, utilizing some of the felicitous language of the scholar 
referred to in our last note but one. Luke was an artist by 
nature, as well as a physician by training. The result is a 
wonderful faculty for close observation and vivid depiction. 
“His Greek nature is seen in the versatility which makes him at 
home in such varied scenes and situations,” and in such different 
psychological atmospheres as those of the intensely Jewish 
primitive community, the rude Lycaonians and anon the simple 
natives of Melita, the cultured Athenians, the variegated life of 

3See Acts 9:30; 11:25; Gal. 1:21, 23. This view is put with great force by 
R. B. RACKHAM in his recent Commentary on Acts in the Oxford series. 


4The present writer sees no reason to identify this visit to secure a personal 
understanding with the “ pillar” apostles with that recorded either in Acts 11 : 30; 
12:25, or in chap. 15. He would rather place it during the year alluded to in Acts 
It: 26. 
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Ephesus, the procurator’s court at Caesarea, and the company on 
board an Alexandrian grain ship. As for his more personal 
qualities, we see in him the spirit of the genuine Christian 
disciple. Love was the basis of his character, the love of a gentle 
and affectionate nature. He was ‘the beloved physician.” 

The first attribute of such affection is self-forgetfulness, and this is 
shown in Luke’s modesty or entire self-effacement. Though he could say of 
this history “‘cujus pars magna fui,” yet there is not a word about his own 
work, his services to Paul, not even a hint of Paul’s affection for him. .... 
The gentleness comes out in his interest in women. The position of women 
varied then as now. At Jerusalem of course they were kept very much in the 
background. In Macedonia, and still more in Asia Minor, women moved 
about in society, even in public life, very much as they donow..... But 
everywhere alike Luke is mindful of the part played by womenS.... 
And we have a number of names and characters of all classes. 

Luke’s “disciple’’ spirit showed itself in his relations with 
his fellow-disciples. He had in Paul an earthly master who 
evoked his whole-hearted enthusiasm; witness the enthusiasm 
which Luke’s account of him has stirred in countless readers in 
all ages; also the last testimony of the apostle himself —“‘only 
Luke is with me.” 

Similarly the characteristic of church life which attracted him and which 
he delights to portray is “brotherly love.” ..., He notes the joy and 
strength which comes from the common fellowship and from the assembling 
together of the brethren.® . . . . The brotherly spirit of the church found its 
chief outward manifestation in hospitality7—as in the refreshment of Paul 
and his friends at Sidon, the hospitality at Puteoli, and the courtesy of the 
Roman Christians in coming forty miles to meet him. 

The ideal of the Christian life is to renounce, in spirit at least, 
all separate interests, even in things material; to feel nothing 
‘one’s very own,” but all things as “common” in the household 
of faith, with a corresponding simplicity of desire and life. On 
the other hand, covetousness and the love of display lie at the 

SSee 1:14; 8:3,12; 9:2; 12:12-15; 13:50; 16: 1-3, 13 ff.; 17:4, 12, 34; 
21:5,9; 22:4. 

2:13 4:23; 6:2; 9:26-30; 11:26; 12:5,12; of. 15:38; 20:37; 
21:5 £, 12,14; 27:3; 28:14 f. 

7See 11:26, translating “were hospitably entertained in the church” (cf Matt. 
25:35 for the word used). 
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very root of practical infidelity, as virtual negations of the unity 
among brethren and of the Holy Spirit, which is the true good 
of the kingdom, its sacred trust. Hence we have the story of 
Ananias and his wife, the hint that even in the earliest days the 
divisive class spirit of self-love was at work (6:1), and the case 
of Simon Magus—all probably given, partly at least, as lessons 
for Luke’s own contemporaries. 
Again, Luke had the eye to see that all things ‘“ work 
together for good to them that love God.” ‘ Hence through- 
out Acts we breathe an atmosphere of thankful and even joyful 
optimism. All ended well.” This cart be illustrated from 
many parts of Acts, but notably by the way in which Luke 
treats Paul’s imprisonment, which is described at such strange 
length (as it seems to us, until we get his point of view). Here 
Luke’s last word is a cheerful picture of the apostle in his divine 
“self-sufficiency” (adrdpxea, Phil. 4:11), exercising his min- 
istry even under the limitations of confinement to his lodgings 
in military custody. Some, like Mr. Rackham, have inferred 
that Luke’s serene tone is due to ignorance of the martyr-death 
awaiting Paul. But this is to misunderstand Luke’s attitude 
altogether. As regards Paul’s death in itself, it was to him a 
worthy end for his hero, a victory like that of their common 
Master whose own earthly work ended in like fashion, as he had 
recorded in his gospel—in both cases bringing out clearly the 
fact that the death was voluntarily accepted long before it 
arrived. Then, as regards his failure to record it, that was due 
to the fact that he, and all conversant with Nero’s character as “a 
human portent,” viewed Paul’s execution by the Roman sword as 
a hideous exception to the regular attitude of the empire thus far. 
To include it in Acts would be unfair to the principles and spirit 
of Roman rule, and therefore shocking to the feelings of 
“Theophilus,” if not misleading to less well-informed readers. 
Nor was it needful. What was notorious to all, though a source 
of shame to many, could constitute no case of culpable silence. 
But the fact that Luke can have thought the tragedy so much 
of an exception as to pass it over, notorious as it was, without 
attempting any explanation, surely proves that he wrote Acts at 
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a date early even in Vespasian’s reign; since we gather that the 
Roman state began under that emperor legally to repress Chris- 
tianity, though not with a rigor equal to that of the reigns of 
Domitian or Trajan. 

Perhaps we can go one step farther, and infer the exact situ- 
ation when Luke wrote to have been one in which the cases 
where Roman tribunals had recently visited Christians with pen- 
alties were traceable to Jewish hostility or to the self-interest of 
individuals, such as Demetrius and his fellows. If we suppose 
that such persons had in some instances stirred up the mob 
against their strange Christian neighbors, then we have all the 
types of persecution to which Acts supplies analogies. And it 
is most natural to suppose that one main occasion of Acts was 
to show how in the past the Roman courts had not suffered 
themselves to be set in motion in such ways against a religion 
which, in the person of its typical representative, they had 
repeatedly treated as within the law. To such a situation Acts 
is altogether relevant, but hardly to any other stage in the 
development of Roman policy in regard to the Christians. For 
it was only as long as there could be any misunderstanding on 
the part of intelligent Christians touching the meaning of the 
new Roman practice under a normal ruler (in contrast to a 
Nero), that a Christian like our author could have thought it 
worth while writing a narrative introducing such an explanatory 
and apologetic precedent. Once the attitude of the state 
became unambiguous, apart altogether from the malice of those 
who usually appeared as accusers or informers, then such a plea 
became a mere anachronism, useless even for the comfort of 
Christian readers. Further, it is usually on the first appearance 
of a new policy that protest in one way or another is wont to 
find utterance. 

We conclude, then, that Acts reflects relations, as regards 
both Judaism and the empire, most suitable to a year or two 
after 70 A.D. At that date Judaism was smarting with an 
intense bitterness, ready to relieve itself on the sect which had 
shown its “‘apostasy”’ from its mother by aloofness during her 
recent agony; while this same event had proved to the empire, 
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far more clearly than even the circumstances of the Neronian 
persecution of 64 A. D., that the Christians were no true sub- 
division of Judaism, which, despised or hated as it was, yet 
enjoyed protection as a religio licita. Hence, with a conscien- 
tious ruler like Vespasian, the law against persons suspected of 
being dangerous to public safety and good order would soon be 
put into effect,® under the local stimulus of those—Jews or 
others—who had private ends to serve. It is persecution of this 
sort—not for the name as such, but rather for the crimes of 
which a strange and ill-understood sect was easily suspected 
(especially after the bad name for anti-social spirit, odium generis 
humani, acquired or enhanced through Nero’s action; cf 1 Peter), 
the flagitia nomini cohaerentia of Tacitus —that is implied in Acts 
as the treatment to which alone Christians were thought liable. 
There is no hint that the controversy as to worship of the deities 
of the Roman state, including the genius of the emperor, had as 
yet arisen (as it probably did under Vespasian)9 to embitter their 
lot, and to make the empire appear the ungodly thing it is to the 
seer of the Apocalypse.” 

Consequently I would date Acts about 72 A. D., earlier or 
later according as Luke’s gospel fell within or later than the 
annus mirabilis, 70 A. D., which impressed on its author the need 
of defining beyond mistake the real relation of Christianity to 
Judaism, now so fearfully discredited by events. That Paul suf- 
fered at the end of the ‘two years” of Acts 28: 301 see no 
reason to doubt, not even in the epistle of Clement when rightly 
interpreted. 

It has been impossible, in this brief study of a many-sided 
subject, to do more than indicate a point of view, without 


8So RAMSAY, Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 256 ff., though he dates this 
development “some years” after 70 A. D.—without giving any sufficient reason for 
such delay. 

9This is the best explanation of the mutilated passage in Suetonius, excellently 
explained by Ramsay (of. cét., p. 257), which records that Vespasian “even wept and 
groaned” over certain penalties he felt forced to carry out. 

10 The present writer doubts whether even this writing reflects a date later than the 
early years of Domitian, if as late (see his Apostolic Age, pp. 404f., 408, note). For 
the tendency to deify the emperor took effect in the province of Asia long before it 
was countenanced in Rome. 
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attempting to anticipate all objections. I would simply ask my 
readers to peruse Acts with this as a working hypothesis in mind, 
to see whether it does not fit into and explain the presence of 
most at least of the phenomena. If this shall result in the dis- 
covery of some insuperable difficulty to the theory, the present 
writer will be sincerely grateful to have it pointed out to him, 
publicly or by private communication ; for it will be certain to 
help him one stage nearer to the true solution, which is the com- 
mon interest of all students of this priceless record of the 
earliest age of the faith that is our life. 


. 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF PAUL. 


IV. THE MESSIANISM OF PAUL. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


SECTION I. THE SOCIAL AND APOCALYPTIC ELEMENTS IN THE 
MESSIANISM OF JESUS. 

PauL, like all the early Christian teachers, inherited his Chris- 
tianity. Whatever new interpretation or supplement he may 
have given the facts and teaching of his Master, it was Jesus 
and not he who founded the new faith. Like his disciples, how- 
ever, Jesus lived in the messianic atmosphere. It would indeed 
be interesting to speculate as to just the form in which he would 
have expressed his religious and ethical teachings had he been a 
Greek rather than a Jew. Possibly, like Plato, he might have 
described an ideal city-state, or, like the Stoics, have spoken of 
Nature or Logoi. Our sources, however, make such speculation 
futile, and we are thrown back upon the fact that Jesus was a 
Jew, and as one born under the Law was inextricably and to no 
small degree genetically united with the thoughts and life and 
hopes of Judaism. That he gave new content to his people’s 
language and thought-forms is true, but to understand him com- 
pletely one must first of all understand his times. 

Yet, as one discovers in Jesus something quite other than a 
mere restatement of the better element of pharisaism in general, 
even more does one discover in his entire career the mingled 
rejection and acceptance of elements in current messianism. 
From one point of view Jesus seems utterly to reject both the 
popular and pharisaic messianic hopes. While he undoubtedly 
considered himself the Christ in the earlier as well as in the 
later months of his ministry,’ he was unwilling to be announced 


tThis position must be taken wholly apart from the statements of the fourth 
gospel. Cf Luke 4:16-30 with Luke 7:18-35 and Matt. 11:2-19. The increasing 
tendency to regard the Ceesarea Philippi confession of Peter as the first expression on 
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as such,? and during the last week of his life he distinctly 
rejected the belief common to both messianic hopes that the 
Christ was to be the son of David.3 

These facts, coupled with his rejection of pharisaism as a 
system, can be interpreted only as indicating an independent 
messianic ideal of his own. In this the archeological elements 
of the current hopes were rejected, and emphasis was laid upon 
the essentially religious hope of deliverance through God’s help, 
of which Jewish messianism was a historical and ethnic expres- 
sion. In other words, from this point of view Jesus may be said 
to have de-Judaized messianism, preserving only its generically 
human, ethical, and religious elements. He wished to be recog- 
nized as the founder of a society the members of which, whether 
Jews or gentiles, should resemble him, their Teacher and type, in 
their faith in a loving heavenly Father, in their love of other 
men, and in such a willingness to count this faith and love the 
highest goods in life as to be ready to sacrifice all else rather 
than them. The group of men thus devoted to a religious and 
moral life —the kingdom of God —he believed would ultimately 
transform society into a great brotherhood of love and service 
and trust in 


the part of the disciples of a messianic interpretation of Jesus totally neglects what is 
perhaps the most patent element of the apostolic messianic faith: Jesus was the Christ, 
but he had yet to take up his messianic work, The disciples believed this during the 
life of their Master quite as certainly as after his death. 


? Mark 8:30 and parallels. 3 Mark 12: 35-37 and parallels. 


4There is no other possible explanation for such sayings as those of Luke 17:20 
(however one translates the preposition); Matt. 13 :24-30, 36-43, 47-50. To say, 
with J. Weiss, that the idea of a present kingdom of Christ, as distinct from the coming 
kingdom of God, has here been read back into Jesus’ teaching by primitive Chris- 
tianity, is precisely to reverse the facts at our disposal. Early Christianity, as repre- 
sented both by the apostles and the Fathers, thought of the kingdom of Christ and 
the kingdom of God as eschatological. The use of 1 Cor. 15:24 ff. (J. WeEIss, 
Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, p. 9) to prove the contrary is unfortunate in the light 
of 1 Cor. 15:22, 23. So also is the use of Col. 1: 13 ff., when compared with Eph., 
chap. 1. That the apostles believed that the Christ would some day deliver over the 
kingdom to the Father is undeniable, but this is very different from saying that his 
kingdom is present. There is no one to be mentioned to whom the idea of a present 
kingdom can be attributed except Jesus himself. I wish to acknowledge assistance 
received at this point from an as yet unpublished doctor’s thesis by Rev. H. M. 
HERRICK, PH.D., Zhe Kingdom of God in the Patristic Literature. 
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Evidently in such a conception Jesus has made the kingdom 
into a family, thereby utterly destroying its formal messianic 
content. It is a regenerate humanity, not a conquering Jewish 
nation, he inaugurates. Yet just as evidently he has preserved the 
truth that lay in revolutionary messianism. If God is to deliver 
men from misery or sin, social results are inevitable. To post- 
pone all effects of divine assistance to an indefinite future is to 
ostracize God and to threaten the very foundations of religion. 
That Jesus discountenanced revolution’ by no means argues 
against this position. He rejected violence as the mistaken idea 
of the Zealots, just as he agreed with them and the prophets in 
his forecast of social regeneration. 

Yet, if this were the only form taken by Jesus’ teaching as to 
the kingdom oi God, apostolic teaching would be inexplicable. 
In this form of Jesus’ teaching the idea of an eschatological 
kingdom of God is lacking, while with the apostles it is invari- 
ably present. That the apostles should have left unnoticed or 
even have overlooked certain elements of the teaching of Jesus, 
and in consequence should have made over-prominent other 
elements, is easy to believe. But that they and the early church 
should have so utterly misunderstood his words as always to see 
eschatology where he intended a divinely directed social evolu- 
tion is quite inconceivable. At least they must have dropped 
some hint of such an evolution. 

As a matter of fact, however, we are not dependent upon 
such @ prior considerations, or even upon I Thess. 4: 15, for con- 
cluding that, as Jesus incorporated in his teachings certain ele- 
ments of Zealotism, so he also appropriated elements of the 
apocalyptic messianism of the Pharisees. In fact, apocalyptic 
in many ways gives form to his thought. Not only did he teach 
that the kingdom of God was already among men, growing like 
the mustard seed in the garden or the good seed in the field; 
leavening all society, as yeast its three measures of meal; mem- 
bers already known, its founder already appeared. But he also 
spoke quite as distinctly of a kingdom yet to come; of a Son 
of man to reappear in the clouds to separate the sheep from the 

SMatt. 4:8-10; 5:17,18; 23:1-3; John 6:14, 15; Matt. 26:52; John 18: 36. 
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goats, to welcome his faithful servants, and to punish his enemies. 
To harmonize the two presentations finally is difficult, and, until 
criticism has distinguished the thought of the early church from 
that of Jesus himself, impossible. Yet neither conception can 
be used as a critical standard by which to annihilate the other.® 
Both social regeneration and appeal to apocalyptic hopes must 
be recognized as equally authentic elements in Jesus’ teach- 
ing. 

Possibly the relation of the two is that of seed and husk, 
apocalyptic being the literary form in which Jesus’universal teach- 
ings were cast because of his theological and intellectual envi- 
ronment —something which, like all literary forms, must vanish 
when interpreted. Or possibly the two elements existed side 
by side in his thought, the one the expression of his own experi- 
ence, the other an unquestioned religious heritage shared by him 
and his fellow-Jews. But whether form or substance, apocalyptic 
messianism is never quite absent from the mind of Jesus. That 
it does not condition his entire thought, that (as is all but uni- 
versally admitted) it does not form the great contribution made 
by him to religious and moral teaching, is an evidence of his 
universal rather than Jewish significance, and an unmistakable 
indication of what in his own estimation constituted his real mis- 
sion. In his opposition to current messianism we see the founder 
of Christianity as a new dynamic in society, in his use of his vocab- 
ulary and concepts we see the limitations under which he both 
consciously and unconsciously labored. But it is not an unim- 
portant fact that in him the two streams of messianism were in 
some degree combined. 

SECTION II. THE ESCHATOLOGICAL ELEMENTS IN THE 
MESSIANISM OF PAUL. 

As has already been intimated, it was the eschatological, 
apocalyptic element of the teaching of Jesus as to the kingdom 
of God that the early church developed. The idea of a religious 
and ethical group gradually transforming society dropped out 

6 As is done to a considerable degree, on the one side, by J. WEISS, of. cé¢., and O. 


HoLtzMAann, Leben Jesu, and, on the other side, by STEVENS, Zeaching of Jesus, The- 
ology of the New Testament. 
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of sight or was replaced by that of the church. Jesus was 
assuredly the Christ, for he had fulfilled newly discovered mes- 
sianic prophecies by his death and resurrection; but he is never 
spoken of as having performed a truly messianic act. His king- 
dom was to appear only when he himself reappeared. 

It is possibly on account of this change in presentation that 
many have urged that the kingdom of God plays no important 
role in apostolic Christianity; that all matters eschatological 
were no more to the primitive church and Paul and the first 
Fathers than they are to a modern treatise upon systematic 
theology. But such a view both lacks historical perspective 
and is at variance with the entire thought of the literature of 
apostolic Christianity. The very name of the new move- 
ment, Christianity, would suggest the contrary opinion. So far 
from the eschatological kingdom of God being a secondary 
element in the early church, it is its great conditioning 
belief. 

Thus, in pre-Pauline Christianity, whatever one may hold as to 
the precise historical value of the first chapters of the book of 
Acts, there can be no question that they correctly represent the 
opinions held by the primitive church as regards the significance 
of Jesus, and its expectations as to what his messianic work was 
to be. Once confronted with the proof that Jesus was the 
Christ, the early Christian felt the inevitable question suggested 
by pharisaism: What shall one do to avoid the coming judg- 
ment? So it was in the days of John the Baptist; so it was at 
Pentecost. And the steady reply of the apostles was: Repent 
of your sins, accept Jesus as the Christ, be baptized. Nor was 
this quite all; the coming kingdom was to be a triumphant 
Jewish state. The words,’ ‘‘Lord, wilt thou now restore the 
kingdom to Israel?” certainly formulate a question that was in 
every disciple’s mind as he came into the full realization of the 
messiahship of Jesus. And to this question there was but the 
one answer given by pre-Pauline Christianity: The kingdom will 
assuredly be restored to an Israel composed of none but Jews 
and proselytes. ‘‘ Except ye be circumcised,” said Christians from 

7 Acts 1:6. 
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the Jerusalem church to the gentile church of Antioch, “ye can- 
not be saved.’’® 

The same importance was given the eschatological kingdom 
by Paul. It is not necessary to discuss fully the various and 
not always easily reconcilable statements of the apostle concern- 
ing the life to come, and not at all those that have to do with 
the details of the nature and time of the resurrection of the 
body. Yet, both by his experience and his antecedents, Paul 
could hardly have made anything but messianism his co-ordi- 
nating thought. On the point of experience, his acceptance of 
Jesus as the Christ was the turning-point of his life, and evi- 
dently the content of the predicate “Christ” was the vital ele- 
ment of his new faith. Jesus he had known at least by 
reputation; the character and office of a Christ he had derived 
from Judaism. To be convinced that the Nazarene was the 
Christ was not only the beginning of the apostle’s Christian 
experience, it was the interpretation of Jesus from the point of 
view of apocalyptic messianism. The initial act of faith with 
Paul, as with all the first Christians, was the same: the accept- 
ance of Jesus as the expected Christ. The salvation that fol- 
lowed was then intelligible as an act of God’s grace. When 
Paul came to extend this experience into a system of thought, 
his writings make it evident that his early training had been 
too complete to be abandoned. In his anthropology, his ham- 
artology, and his views of a forensic acquittal of the sinner, 
he follows—though always independently —in the broad track 
of pharisaism. Equally true is it of his messianism. The resur- 
rection of Jesus is not treated by him as an event of first impor- 
tance in itself, but as evidence that Jesus is the Christ,? and 
therefore sure to undertake the postponed messianic work of 
judgment and of founding the kingdom. 

The Thessalonian letters do not represent a passing or local 
interest in the matter. Eschatology always conditioned Paul’s 
formal theological thought. All his converts, not merely those 

®Acts 15:1. Here a truly historical criticism, whatever it may hold as to the 
authorship of Acts, will not deny the historicity of the spirit at least of these words. 

9Rom. I: 4. 
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at Thessalonica, had been taught concerning the new king Jesus,” 
and had left their former gods or, cult to wait for the appearance 
of God’s Son from heaven." To this event, as not only the 
supreme moment of human history, but also as a supreme motive 
for right living, Paul repeatedly returns.* For that day™ of 
the revelation of Jesus Christ ‘* with his angels *5 he and all his 
converts looked, waiting for the adoption, viz., the resurrection 
of the body.** Then was to come the judgment for all men.’ 
Then were all things to be tried by fire.* Then were to be 
assigned the two great awards: ‘‘ vengeance to those who know 
not God, and to those that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus, who shall suffer punishment, even eternal destruction from 
the face of the Lord and from the glory of his might’’°—*‘ wrath 
and indignation, tribulation and anguish ;””* but eternal life with 
all the blessings of the resurrection to those ‘‘ who by patience in 
well-doing seek for glory and honor and incorruption.”** To be 
worthy of the new kingdom then to be established is Paul’s 
repeated prayer for himself and his converts.” While in it alone, 
through the possession of a “ spiritual body,” 3 was to be ended 
that struggle between the odp£ and the mvedua which was the 
tragedy of the unbeliever, and the cause of continuous discipline 
and struggle on the part of the believer. Paul’s entire teaching 
concerning justification by faith is conditioned by this eschato- 
logical judgment. 

In fact, take from Pauline Christianity its belief in the speedy 
return of Jesus to establish his kingdom; its conviction of the 
approaching judgment; its assurance of a divine acquittal from 
deserved punishment to be granted those who accept Jesus as 


Acts17:7; Tim. 1:1. Thess. 1:10; 2:20; 3:13, of. Phil. 1:6, 10. 
Rom. 8: 23-25; 1 Cor. 6:9, 10; 15:23. 

31 Cor. 1:8; 3:13; 2 Cor. 1:14. 

4,1 Cor. 1:7, 8; Phil. 1:6, 10. 132 Thess. 1:7. 6 Rom. 8 : 18-25. 


7 Acts 17:30, 31; Rom. 2:6, 16; 1Cor. 4:5. Cf Rom. 2: 16; 14:10 f.; 2 Cor. 
5:10. 


Cor. 3: 11-15. 192 Thess. 1:8, 9. 2° Rom. 2: 8. Rom. 2:7. 
221 Thess. 2:12 (¢f. 10); 2 Thess. 1:5; Gal. 6:7-9; 1 Cor. 15:58. 
23 Rom. 8: 23-25; 1 Cor. 15: 44. 
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Christ; its equally strong conviction of the assured punish- 
ment of all those who do not accept him; its sustaining hope 
that the righteous dead are to be raised from the grave, given 
sinless bodies, and introduced into the glorious kingdom await- 
ing in heaven and to be manifested by their Lord —take away 
these elements, which are so similar to the messianic hopes of 
the pharisaism of his day, and the peculiar form of Christianity 
preached by Paul will disappear. There will, indeed, be left the 
permanent and universal elements of Christianity: God’s love 
for sinful men, his revelation in Jesus, the new life of the believer 
due to divine influences, the magnificent imperative of Pauline 
ethics; in a word, something nobly simple and evangelical, but 
not the Pauline Christianity of history.™ 

The central position assigned the messianic concept by Paul 
finds its counterpart throughout the entire range of early Christian 
literature, canonical as well as extra-canonical, the kingdom of 
God being all but invariably conceived of as eschatological. 
According to the unknown writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Christians are to “inherit salvation;” *5 after death is to 


come the judgment, “ when Christ shall appear a second time, to 
them that wait for him, unto salvation ;” * they see the day draw- 
ing nigh,” and the Christian, having here no abiding city,” is 


24 Were we considering the entire scope of Paulinism, we should at this point be 
compelled to consider his doctrine of justification by faith, which from the point of 
view of the kingdom of God is clear. In some way one must succeed in winning a 
verdict of acquittal at the messianic judgment. The Pharisee had thought to accom- 
plish this by his keeping of the law. This might possibly avail; certainly it was a 
noble effort. But Paul saw another and more certain way. The Christ himself had 
appeared. Toaccept him as such — that is, to have faith — was to make him one’s king ; 
and this, in God’s gracious plan of salvation, was regarded as equivalent to actual 
membership in his kingdom — and that, too, in advance of the judgment day. As 
evidence that the believer was thus already acquitted (Stxacoduevos) and an assured 
member of the future kingdom, he was given the Holy Spirit, which could be given 
only to those whom God had forgiven. The mere acceptance of Jesus as Christ, 
therefore, would through God’s grace suffice to do that which the law had failed to do — 
gain justification and membership in the kingdom of God. From the same point of 
view, the Pauline theory of atonement becomes simple. The king suffered as the 
representative of those who had chosen him as their king. 


25 Heb. 1:14. 27 Heb. 10:26, cf 36-39; 12: 22-29. 
26 Heb. 28. Heb. 13:14. 
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journeying toward “the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem.” The Revelation of John is a continued appeal to 
eschatological hopes. 1 Clement® proves to the Corinthian 
church the certainty of the resurrection, and declares that Christ 
will come suddenly. Similar hopes lie back of the letter of 
Barnabas, the Martyrdom of Polycarp, and the letters of 
Ignatius. Papias was a recognized chiliast. While perhaps the 
most beautiful sentence in the Didaché is that in which, at the 
celebration of the eucharist, one is bidden to ask of God that 
‘“‘as the broken bread was scattered over the hills, and was 
gathered together and became one, so let thy church be gath- 
ered together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom” 
(Did. 9:4). 

This concept of the eschatological kingdom of God as the 
supreme good of the Christian is one of the two approaches to 
the teachings of Paul upon matters of social ethics. If it should 
appear that from its point of view social reform is but secondary 
with the apostle, it would be nothing more than might be 
expected in the case of a hope in so many other respects repro- 
ducing the non-social apocalyptic messianism of the Pharisee. 


Heb. 12:22. Chap. 23, cf. 50. 


THE LOCAL DIVINITIES OF THE MODERN SEMITES. 
Il. 


By PROFESSOR SAMUEL IVES Curtiss, Pz.D., D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


THE most famous saint in the Christian calendar is St. 
George, or Mar Jurjis, who killed the dragon at Beirdt, of which 
the bay bears his name. The monastery is said to be placed 
on the spot where St. George used to reveal himself. He is 
known among the various sects of Islam as Khuddr. While his 
most famous shrine is near Kalat el Hosn, west of Homs and 
near Safita,?? in northern Syria, he is associated with more places 
than any other saint. His shrines are found in all parts of the 
country, in buildings originally erected for him as well as in 
ancient Greek churches in the Druse mountains,* which during 
their occupation by Christians may have been sacred to the 
worship of St. George. At each of these shrines there is a 
tomb, or the representation of one, and at all these he is thought 
to reveal himself. 

Such a self-revelation of a saint also takes place in connec- 
tion with sacred stones.” But these stones are not of the sort 
with which one troubled by any ailment may rub his back or 
head,3° where the question is whether the stones are used as 
charms and are supposed to belong to some saint, as at Berzeh. 
Nor are they like that at the shrine of St. Rih, which is rever-_ 
enced by all sects, where there is a round stone like a heavy 

27 Journal, 1, Safita, autumn of 1898. 

8 Journal, V1, Negran, Tell Sha‘f, Smed, summer of 1900. 


79 Among the Tongas there is a “natural stone about nine feet high, called ‘the 
stone that is not to be pointed at;’ people would not point at it on any account.” 
(Journal, X, W. L. Thompson, M.D., spring of 1901.) 

3° Journal, XI, Hama, summer of 1901: “At Sheik Mustafa, in the center of the 
Magn, is a stone made smooth by rubbing. The sick man uses it for his back. He 
does not vow to it, but to the weli. The stone belongs to the weli, he is not in it. 
God blesses it.” 
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ring, weighing five or six pounds, large enough to go over the 
wrist. The saint by means of this stone manifests his power. 
There are stones between which a bastard cannot pass, as at a 
weli in northern Syria; there are upright stones between which a 
bridal couple must walk, as at a village in the Druse mountains ; 3? 


SHRINE OF KHUDDR SMED, CHURCH OF ST, GEORGE, 


and there are stones which receive the sacrificial blood, as in the 
Sinaitic peninsula 33 

The stones used in healing are evidently not regarded as the 
places where the saints reveal themselves, but there are others 
which are more or less clearly considered as being the place of 
divine revelation. 

3t Journal, XIII, Mr. Faris L. Khuri, Damascus, summer of 1901. 

3 Private letter from Mr. Henry G. Harding, Kerak, winter of 1901. 

33PALMER, Zhe Desert of the Exodus (New York, 1872), p. 218. 
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At Sphene there is a Maronite shrine of Mar Yehanna, which consists 
only of an ancient stone, about three feet high by fourteen inches wide, in the 
shape of a panel, standing on a hill under a grove, near a modern church. 
The other sides are triangular [it is probably a part of the lid of a sarcopha- 
gus]. A man said of the remains of incense which were in front of the stone 


MAR RISHA AT KARYATEN. 


that the incense had been offered to the weli. His expressions seemed to 
indicate that he regarded the weli as residing in the stone. 

[At] Karyaten, the last outpost for travelers making the journey to Pal- 
myra, ... . in the vineyard, at the rear of the house of the governor of the 
town, known as Feiyad, is a prostrate pillar, by the side of which, about 
midway and close against it, is a structure of mud, about the size and shape 
of a straw beehive; in the side of this is a small hole, where the vessel is 
placed in which the oil that has been vowed is burned when a vow is paid. 
The shrine, consisting in this pillar, is called by the Moslems Abu Risha, and 
by the Christians Mar Risha. It is in honor of a saint of the sect of the 
Jacobites. The pillar is thought by the Syrian priest to mark the site of an 
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ancient church, It is surrounded by a low wall, leaving an inclosure about 
twenty feet square. The practices in making a vow and in payment of it 
among Moslems and Christians are the same. They come to the shrine and 
make their request; they also tie red and blue silk around the weeds in the 
inclosure as a sign to the saint that they want help. Payment, as has been 
intimated, is made in oil, which is burned at the altar. 

Here, then, is a sacred stone, part of the ruin of an ancient 
church, which is revered by ignorant Moslems and Christians as 
a weli.3 

At Sheik Sa‘d, near El-Merkez, the capital of the Hauran, is 
a Moslem place of prayer; within this, just in front of the 
prayer niche, is the ‘“Weli Sakhret Ayyub,” or “Shrine of the 
Rock of Job,” seven feet high and about four feet wide.35 It isa 
monument of Rameses II., having a representation of his head 
in the right-hand upper corner, and an inscription in hiero- 
glyphics. It is significant that the stone is in front of the prayer 
niche. Here is undoubtedly a case of syncretism, of Moslem 
and ancient Semitic worship combined. Unfortunately this is 
only a theory, which did not occur to me at the time when I 
visited Sheik Sa‘d, hence there was no opportunity to put the 
theory to the test; but I have no question that the natives 
regard it as a sacred stone. There can be no doubt that 
such a stone, in such a position, would be considered by the 
ignorant Moslem as the dwelling-place of the weli. Indeed, 
this supposition is all but proved by the name ‘“ Weli Sakhret 
Ayyub.” 

The most conspicuous example of the existence of the 
ancient worship of rocks or stones, as the abodes of spirits, is 
found in the popular belief of ignorant Moslems that a weli 
resides in the “‘ Rock Chair” (Kalat el-Kursi), or ‘Chair of the 
Companions” (Kursi el-Agtab). While those who are more 
orthodox say that the companions of the prophet Mohammed 
come on Fridays, and find their abode in a room which the 


34See my article, “Ancient Shrines in Northern Syria,” in the /ndependent, Vol. 
L, pp. 1448, 1449. 
38 Journal, V, El-Merkez, summer of 1899. Cf. G. A. SMITH, “ Notes of a Journey 


through Hauran, with Inscriptions Found by the Way,” in the Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement, 1901, p. 349. The inscription has been read by Erman. 
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servant of the shrine has never seen, the ignorant believe that 
they are to be found in the rock itself. 

There are quite a number of passages in the Old Testament, 
notably, though not exclusively, in Deuteronomy, chap. 32,37 
where “Rock” is as much a term for God as El or Elohim. 
These two last terms belonged to other branches of the Semitic 
family as well as to the Israelites. In the same way it seems 
likely that the term ‘ Rock” was used by other Semitic stems 
for the divine being, as well as by Israel. There are various Old 
Testament passages where the term ‘‘rock”’ is predicated of God 
as “ fortress” or “stronghold” would be predicated,* but there 
are others where it is as truly a designation of God as El or 
Elohim. May it not be that this name for God among the 
Semites goes back to a time when a rock was looked upon as 
a medium of divine revelation? It seems pretty clear that, 
while rock is used in some passages as fortress is used in others, 
there are passages where ‘‘ Rock” is as spiritual a designation 
for God as Elohim, and where it is used with reference to its 
original Semitic signification. 

It seems quite clear that when Jacob took the stone which 
he had put under his head as a pillow and raised it up as a 
pillar, poured oil upon it, and called it “house of God” (Beth 
Elohim) 9 he was on the same plane as the ignorant Moslems 
today, when they conceive of the weli—who is practically their 
God —as dwelling in a rock. 

The most remarkable use of stones that I have seen is in 
connection with the shrine of the prophet Job (Medi Eyyub) at 
Busan in the Druse mountains. In front of this shrine are three 

3 Journal, X, Kursi el-Aqtab, summer of 1901. “The common people believe 
that the spirits dwell in the rock.” “Any day you can summon them by prayer; Fri- 
day is better, and the day of sacrifice (dahiyeh, the tenth of the pilgrim month) is the 
best of all. There is a room where ten companions meet; only those to whom God has 
revealed it know where it is.” ‘ While, then, the common people think that the ten 
leaders (ag¢ad, that is poles, leaders) are in the stone, the representative Moslems pre- 
sent what they think is a higher idea, namely, that they meet in a room.” 


37 Deut. 32: 4: “Ascribe ye greatness unto our God. The Rock, his work is per 
fect.” Cf. vss. 15, 18, 30, 31; also 2 Sam. 23:3; Isa. 30: 29 (Rev. Ver.). 


3 Ps, 62:2. 39Gen. 28: 18, 19, 22; 35:7. 
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broken pillars, three and a half feet high. They are the only 
examples I have seen of the pillars (mazzeboth) of which we 
read so often in the Old Testament, which seem to have been 
regarded as legitimate at one period of Israel’s history —for 
instance, at the conclusion of the covenant at Mount Sinai, when 
Moses set up twelve pillars in connection with the altar. This 
use of pillars, which appears to have passed without reproof in 
the earlier history of worship," was condemned in the Deutero- 
nomic code* and the Deuteronomic history. 

There are conspicuous instances among modern Semites in 
which saints reveal themselves in the neighborhood of sacred 
waters. Sometimes the saint seems to be considered merely 
the proprietor of such a stream as at Nebk, in the Syrian desert. 
The stream is regarded as belonging to the saint, rather than as 
the means of revelation. But it may be a question whether the 
distinction between the saint and the spirit of the stream is 
always clearly drawn in the minds of the people, since the defile- 
ment of the stream is regarded as equivalent to the defilement 
of the saint himself, as is evident from the language used.“ 

The Sabbatic fountain, in northern Syria (‘Aim Fowar), is 
considered as belonging to St. George; and yet sacrifices are 
brought to the fountain rather than to the shrine itself.* 

The hot springs of Callirrhoé (Zerka Main) are regarded as 
being under the control of a saint (weli) or spirit (jinn) who 
makes up the fire and keeps it burning. The natives, who go to 
be healed of their rheumatism, invoke the spirit to keep up the 
fire, so that the water may be hot, and to this end they offer 
sacrifices.‘ 


4° Exod. 24: 4. Gen. 31:13; 35: 14.3 Hos. 3:4; Isa. 19:19. 

42 Deut. 7:5; 12:3; 16:22; cf Exod. 34:13. 

432 Kings 3: 2; 17:10; 18:4; 23:14. 

44 Journal, X, Damascus, interview with Rev. J. Stewart Crawford: “One section 
of the village attributed the saint’s displeasure to the fact that another section had 
performed certain religious ablutions in the courtyard of the shrine, and that the dirt 
had come on the saint to his disgust.” 

45The /ndependent (personal visit, autumn of 1898), Vol. L, p. 1447, note 3. 

46 Journal, VIII, interview with Mr. Henry G. Harding, at Kerak, summer of 
1900: “The same custom obtains when they visit the hot springs (Zerka Main). They 
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At Hama, in the court of a lunatic asylum (which is simply 
a place where the insane may be kept securely by putting the 
most violent in irons), there is a small pool or fountain which is 
called a weli, and which is visited by Moslem women.‘ 

Such sacred waters, and many more which might be men- 
tioned, are of the same sort as those described in some manu- 
scripts of John 5: 34, 4, containing additions which are excluded 
by modern textual scholars as not belonging to the original text. 
In 5:2, 3a we read: 

Now there is in Jerusalem by the sheep gate a pool, which is called in 
Hebrew Bethesda, having five porches. In these lay a multitude of them 
that were sick, blind, halt, withered. 

The additional matter in vss. 36, 4 is evidently an outgrowth 
of the old Semitic belief in sacred waters under the control of a 
spirit : 

waiting for the moving of the water: for an angel went down at a certain 
season into the pool, and troubled the water: whosoever then first after the 


troubling of the water stepped in was made whole of whatsoever disease he 
had. 


There are numerous examples of sacred trees, among Syrians 


and Bedouins, from one end of the country to another. Some 
of these are at shrines and are sacred merely as the property of 
the saint. They are as inviolable as anything else that belongs 
to him, or that has been put under his protection. At the same 
time they may be conceived of as sacred from the general 


believe that the furnace is in charge of a jinn, who must be invoked before he will 
make up the fire to heat the water.” Mr. Harding heard a man all the time he was 
in the bath invoking the spirit. Cf Journal, VI, Zerka Main, summer of 1900: “After 
lunch Mr. Forder and I went to the source of two of the springs bursting out of the 
mountain. Over them were sticks on which the Arabs sit wrapped up in their abbas, 
and thus they get vapor baths. Mr. Forder says they offer sheep, taking them by their 
legs and dipping them in.” /éid., Arab camp, nearly two hours from Zerka Main: 
“The Arabs say that they consider the hot spring at Zerka Main a weli; so whenever 
anything is the matter with their flocks they offer a sacrifice.” 

47 Journal, XI, Hama, summer of 1901: “At the insane asylum of Hama there is 
a pool to which they take the robe of a troublesome child, and wash it..... The 
reason for the virtue is that in the pool is a certain weli. . . . . He is the patron saint 
of all insane people. He appears at night and blesses the insane by touching them.” 
At this so-called asylum I saw a stalwart madman with a heavy chain about his neck. 
The only modern asylum in Syria and Palestine is at Asfuriyeh, near Beirfit, founded 
recently by Mr. Theophilus Waldmeier. 
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notion that the saint reveals himself through the medium of 
trees. 

There are many such which are apart from shrines, which are 
believed to be possessed by spirits, to whom vows and sacrifices 
are made. Such trees are often hung with rags or bits of cloth. 


A SACRED TREE HUNG WITH RAGS, 


It is not easy to determine the significance of the rags. Some 
say they are designed to be a constant reminder to the saint of 
the petition of the worshiper, like a string tied around the 
finger ; others say that the rag taken from the ailing body of 
the suppliant, and tied to one of the branches, is designed to 
transfer the illness of the person represented by the rags to 


Journal, I, Karyaten, vineyard of Feiyad, interview with Rev. J. Stewart 
Crawford, autumn of 1898: “‘ They also tie red and blue silk around the weeds in the 
inclosure (of Mar Risha) as a sign to the saint that they want his help.” 
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the saint, who thus takes it away from the sufferer and bears it 
vicariously himself.*9 Sometimes the man who is ill takes a rag 
from the tree, as one tears off a bit of the pall from the ceno- 
taph of the shrine, and carries it about on his person, and so 
enjoys the advantage of virtue from the saint.° It may be that 
in this use of rags we have the same idea as that found in Acts 
"89238, 12: 

And God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul: insomuch that 
unto the sick were carried away from his body handkerchiefs or aprons, and 
the diseases departed from them and the evil spirits went out. 

There is no doubt that in the minds of the people sacred 
trees are places where spirits reveal themselves. Near ‘Ain Fieh, 
one of the sources of the Barada, thought to be the ancient 
Abana of Scripture, is a weli, called Sheik Rihan, decorated 
with flags. A peasant woman said that it was customary for the 
people to make a vow to give such flags to the weli if their 
petitions were fulfilled; she spoke as if the spirit were in the 
tree.” 

Doughty mentions angels, or ‘the power of the air,” who 
come to a sacred grove, under whose leafy canopy one who is ill 


lies down and finds recovery, while one who is well and who 
takes the same liberty receives only a curse for his presumption. 
Flesh is hung upon such trees as if it were the food of the spirits 
residing in them.%3 There is a similar custom of hanging meat 
in the branches of the trees among the Tongas, though my 
informant was not certain what was the intent of the natives in 
this 


“Journal, X, Beirit, William Van Dyck, M.D.: “The suppliant who approaches a 
sacred tree tears off a piece of his garment and ties it to the tree, by which he commits 
to the weli his sickness; he then takes a bit of a rag from the tree, which he carries 
about with him, and by which he receives healing from the tree.” 

5°See the /udependent, journey of 1898, loc. cit., p. 1448. Similarly the teacher at 
Mehardeh in northern Syria told of a sheik among the Ismailiyeh who carried about 
some of the hair of the sacred virgin in his keffiyeh. 

5t2 Kings 5: 12. 

52 Journal, X, ‘Ain Fijeh. The woman “spoke as if the spirit were in the tree, and 
only said that she asked God when Mrs. John Crawford, of Damascus, who was my 
interpreter, reminded her that it was wrong to pray to a tree.” 

53 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 449. 

4 Journal, X, interview with W. L. Thompson, M.D., spring of I901. 
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It has been pointed out that we have two clear traces of 
sacred trees in the Old Testament: one instance is the burning 
bush, upon which Moses looked, wondering that it was not con- 
sumed, and out of which God spoke5s—an obvious adaptation 
of a divine revelation to the idea of ancient tree-worship, though 
distinctly differing from the superstitious notions connected 
with such worship. A similar vision was lately seen at a weli; 
a holy man at Nebk reported that he saw a sacred walnut tree 
.in flames, which was by the shrine of the saint. The other 
instance is the sound of the going in the mulberry trees for 
which David was to wait ; 57 this was nothing less than the divine 
voice speaking to the sweet singer of Israel, in accordance with 
ancient conceptions. 

Trees under which saints rested are considered holy. Here 
there is the same notion as with respect to sacred places among 
the ancient Israelites. The seat of a theophany was ever after- 
ward regarded as sacred, for where God had revealed himself 
once he was likely to reveal himself again. This is clearly indi- 
cated with respect to the Mount of Yahweh, which must have 
been understood to indicate the site of the temple, for we read: 
“And Abraham called the name of that place ‘Yahweh sees ;’ as 
it is said today in the Mount of Yahweh, ‘he is wont to be 
seen.’’’59 Indeed, a// the ancient shrines of Israel had been con- 
secrated by some theophany, and men went there in the expec- 
tation of its repetition. 

Trees are also objects of worship. The term weld is applied 
to them; hence a saint is conceived of as residing in them. In 
a certain Turkish village in northern Syria there is a large and 
very old oak tree which is regarded as sacred. People burn 
incense to it and bring their offerings to it precisely in the same 


55 Exod. 3: 2-4. 56 Journal, X, Nebk. 572 Sam. 5: 24. 

58 Journal, X, Beir{tt, interview with Dr. Van Dyck: “ There is a wild myrtle in the 
valley below ... . which is referred to a man known as the Lord, who is believed in 
by the Druses, and who passed through the country working wonders; as he jour- 
neyed he rested under trees, which from that time on assumed miraculous powers.” 

59Gen. 22:14. This was most likely written in the belief that Abraham received 
a revelation from God on the site of the temple. 
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way as to some shrine. There is no tomb of any saint near it, 
but the people worship the tree itself.© 

The discussion of caves as the dwelling-places of spirits is 
germane in this connection, if we consider that there is a point 
in Semitic thinking where there is no essential difference 
between deity, saint, and spirit ; although there is undoubtedly 
a tendency to differentiate these beings, to give God the highest 
place as the author of good and evil, the saints the next place 
with much the same functions as God, and to distinguish 
between beneficial and harmful spirits. But it is quite likely 
that the original Semitic conception was much simpler —that 
the primitive idea of a divine being was that of spirits who 
might be friendly or hostile to men. When we remember that 
the sacrifices to spirits are precisely of the same sort as those to 
saints, and that sometimes the distinction between the spirit and 
the weli does not seem to be clearly drawn—as at Zerka Main 
he may be considered a weli, or may be regarded as one of the 
jinn—it is evident that the notion of divinity is not sharply 
defined among the ignorant, whose minds furnish the most per- 
fect mirror of ancient views about divine beings. 

There are doubtless many caves to be found in Syria, some 
of which are conceived of as being under the control of a weli, 
and some as inhabited by jinn. One of the former class is 
resorted to by mothers who have an insufficient supply of milk 
for their children; a second is a place visited by married 
couples who are childless and who desire offspring. 

It is common, in the district of Kerak, for those who occupy 
caves, while engaged in harvest, to present sacrifices to the 
spirits to whom the caves belong, so that they may be favorably 
inclined to those who seek to be their tenants for a time. 

Near the foot of Mount Carmel, above the sea, is a cave 
which is said to have been tenanted by the prophet Elijah; it is 


© The Jndependent, loc. cit., p. 1446. Jbid., p. 1447. 


% Journal, X, summer of 1901. An American physician, living in Syria, who is 
childless, said “he was recommended by a native to visit a cave near Juneh, where 
barren women go attended by their husbands. There is a pool in the cave. They 
first bathe together in the cave, and then expect their marriage will be fruitful.” 
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visited by all the sects, and is known by the Moslems as Khudar. 
I visited the cave last summer and had an interview with the 
Moslem minister, or custodian, who said, when speaking of the 
income which came to him through the weli: ‘‘ Khuddy is my. 
God and my father’s God; he has supported us for years.” % 
Thus there was put into concrete form a confession which 
expresses the belief of many an Arab and Fellah as to the 
being upon whom he depends in the hour of his distress, and 
who exerts the greatest restraint upon his life. 


Meditation. 


Mark 8:34. ‘If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself.” 


When Jesus spoke these crucial words to his disciples and to the 
multitude, he was but uttering his own experience. He was denying 
himself. He asks no more of us than he asked of himself. What, 
then, is this deepest test of discipleship? Not denying ourselves cer- 
tain things that we should like to have or to do. Not stoicism over 
again. It is renunciation of self, as Christ renounced himself. We 
are no longer our own, but Christ’s, as he was his Father’s. No 
longer self-centered, but Christ-centered. Is not this the dreariest, 
hardest sort of self-denial, the dwarfing of personal independence, the 
very destruction of personality itself? By no means. It is the truest 
coming to oneself. It is the divine contradiction, saving life by losing 
it. For self-renunciation is fruitage of the highest of motives, for the 
sake of Christ and the gospel. It links us with him, the Prince of life, 
and with the universal spread of his kingdom. It redeems us from a 
sordid selfishness to a life of largest liberty, of fullest purpose, of 
deepest satisfaction, of loftiest achievement. What more could we ask ? 
Christ is a good Lord. 

J. M. ENGLIsH. 

THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


63 Journal, XIII, Haifa, summer of 1901. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE OF 
WORSHIP IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE LEGAL LITERATURE —THE PRIESTLY CODE. 
§ 190. The Story of the Adoption of the Law in Ezra’s 
Times (§§ 40—44)." 
1. Consider the conditions of the times in which this 
Bzra7:1,7-9; event occurred : (1) the date of the event ;* (2) the char- 
acter of Ezra and his constituency; (3) the duration of 
Ezra’s journey, March to August ; (4) the gifts and let- 
ters; (5) the work of Nehemiah (§ 40); (6) the work of 
Ezra (§ 41). 
Neh., chaps. 8-10. 2. Study the account of the formal adoption, includ- 
ing (1) the place of the assembly; (2) the duration of the 
Neh. 8: 3. reading ; (3) the circumstances attending the reading ; 
Neh. 8:8. (4) the reception given the law by the people; (5) the 
Neh. 8:9. method of interpretation; (6) the occasion of their 
Neh. 8: 13 ff. weeping ; (7) the reading on the second day in refer- 
ence to the Feast of Booths, and the compliance of the 
Neh. 9:39;10:29- people; (8) the various things which they covenanted to 
Neh. 10:37-39. do ($43); (9) the fact that the priests are clearly distin- 
guished from the Levites (§§ 43, 68). 
2 Kings 22: 1— 3. Compare the general circumstances of the accept- 
— ance of the book of Deuteronomy (§ 25) with those of 

* Ezra’s work is probably to be placed after that of Nehemiah ; for the arguments 
in support of this position see KosTers, Het Herstel van Israé/ (1894; transl. into Ger- 
man, 1895); KENT, A History of the Jewish People during the Babylonian, Persian, ana 
Greek Periods, pp. 196 ff.; CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, pp. 36-81; 
C. C. ToRREY, Zhe Composition and Historical Value of Exra-Nehemiah, pp. 51-65; 
GuUTHE, art. “Israel,” §§ 55 ff., Eucyc. Biblica; A. VAN HOONACKER, Nouvelles études 
sur la restauration juive apres l’exile de Babylone (1896). 

? The arrival of Ezra at Jerusalem is placed shortly after 433 B. C. by KosTEeRs and 
CHEYNE, Encyc. Biblica, Vol. U, p. 1487, and others. PROFESSOR VAN HOONACKER, 
however, places it in the seventh year of Artaxerxes II., viz., 398-7; while KUENEN 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur biblischen Wissenschaft (1894), ED. MEYER, Die Ent- 
stehung des Judenthums (1896), and others retain the date 458 B. C. 
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the acceptance of this book, noting points of similarity 
and difference, ¢. g., (1) the national assembly; (2) the 
celebration of a feast, in one case the Passover, in the 
other the Feast of Booths, in a manner which had not 
before been observed in Canaan. 
4. Consider, now, whether the law adopted thus by 
the people in Ezra’s time was (1) the entire Hexateuch 
as we now possess it; or (2) the so-called Holiness 
Code, that is, Lev., chaps. 17-26; or (3) the whole 
Levitical code known as P? (§ 43). 
5. Consider why, if Ezra brought the law with him 
in 458 B.C., he took no steps to make it known to the 
people until twelve years later, after Nehemiah had come 
(446 or 445 B.C.). Is it enough to answer that this was 
delayed by (1) the troublous character of the times 
which followed the expulsion of the foreign wives ; (2) 
the necessity of Ezra’s taking time to acquaint himself 
with the conditions of the country and the adjustment 
of the details of the law to those conditions ; (3) the 
need of such a character as’ Nehemiah to rouse the 
enthusiasm of the people? 
§ 191. Representations in P Concerning its Authorship 
(cf. closely § 171). 
1. Read and compare some of the various passages 
in P which refer to its authorship, noting particularly 
the phraseology employed, ¢. g., (1) “And Jehovah gxoa. a5:r. 
spake unto Moses, saying;” (2) “And he gave unto Bxoa. 3r:18. 
Moses the two tables of the testimony, tables of stone, 
written with the finger of God;” (3) “And Moses Bxod. 35:1, 4 
assembled all the congregation of the children of Israel, 
and said unto them ;” (4) “And it came to pass on the Lev.9::. 
eighth day, that Moses called Aaron and his sons, and 
the elders of Israel; and he said unto Aaron ;” (5) “And Lev. 10:8, 12. 


3 This point may well be omitted, except by those who desire to go into the criti- 
cal questions involved; see J, E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe 
Hexateuch, Vol. 1, pp. 138 ff.; HOLZINGER, Zinleitung in den Hexateuch, §57; 
STEUERNAGEL, Deuteronomium und Josua (“ Handkommentar z. A. T.”), pp. 277 ff.; 
WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 405 ff.; the articles on the 
Hexateuch in the various Bible dictionaries; and the discussions in the many intro- 
ductions to the Old Testament, 
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Lev. 11:15 14:333 Jehovah spake unto Aaron, saying ;” (6) “And Jehovah 
Lev. 36: 46; of. 
134. 


Numb. 35:1; 
36:13. 


umb. 1:1; 3:14; 
9:5; Exod. 
24: 18—a5: 1. 


Exod. 12:1. 
Numb. 1o:11. 


Lev. 14:34; 18:3; 


19:23; Numb. 
15:2, 18; 33:51; 


34:2. 
Lev. 27 f.; 
20:22 ff. 


Lev. 19:34, 36; 


14:2. 


Lev. 20: 1-5. 
Lev., chap. 23; 


Numb., chaps. 
28, 29. 


Numb. 34:15; 


35:14. 


Lev. 7:28; 8:1; 


9:3, 5£5 29:3. 


Exod. 16: 55. 
Lev. 18:24 ff.; 


20: 23. 


spake unto Moses and to Aaron, saying;” (7) “These 
are the statutes and ordinances and laws, which Jehovah 
made between him and the children of Israel in Mount 
Sinai by Moses.” 

2. Consider the interesting passage in which writing 
is ascribed to Moses, and whether the contents are con- 
sistent with an assignment to the times of Moses. 

3. Take up now, one by one, the suggestions which 
have been offered in explanation of a non-Mosaic author- 
ship, as indicated in §171 under 2, 3, 4, 5. 

§ 192. Point of View and Coloring of the Priestly Code 
(of. § 172). 

1. Consider, as bearing upon the Mosaic origin, (1) 
the representation concerning the plains of Moab as the 
scene of certain legislation concerning Levitical cities ; 
(2) the situation of Sinai as the scene of certain events 
and legislation ; (3) the situation of Egypt as the place 
of the initiation of the Passover ; (4) the exact statement 
of the date of departure from Sinai; (5) the date of the 
ordinances of the tabernacle and of its erection, together 
with the statement that it accompanied Israel through 
all the wanderings ; (6) the fact that it looks forward to 
entrance into Canaan, and introduces legislation appli- 
cable only to settled life in Canaan; (7) the warnings 
uttered against practices of Egypt which they had 
known and practices of Canaan which they are to know; 
(8) the allusions to Egypt and Jehovah’s deliverance of 
Israel from bondage there; (9) the absence of any men- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple. 

2. Consider, as bearing further upon this question, 
(1) the regulations against Molech worship; (2) the 
agricultural character of the feasts; (3) the experiences 
of the exile as depicted in Lev., chap. 26; (4) the phrase 
“beyond the Jordan,” used of the east side of Jordan; 
(5) the constant reference to Moses in the third person; 
(6) the apparent distance of Moses and Aaron in the 
narrative Exod. 6:26 f., and of the eating of manna in 
the description of the same; (7) passages in which Israel 
seems to be represented as in possession of the land; 


Numb. 33:2. 
Exod. 29: 46. 
25 ff., 35-40. 
Exod. 40: 17-38. 
, 


(8) the significance of the great periods passed over in 
silence (is it not against the supposition that the author 

was a contemporary ?), ¢. g.,(@) between Exod. 1:5-7 and 

1:13, a period of two or four hundred years ;* (4) between 

Numb. 20:1 and 20: 224, a period of thirty-eight years 

(cf. 10:11 and 33:37);°5 (¢) the representation that Dan’s jump. 1:38; 
descendants in the fourth generation number 62,700. erat, 


§ 193. The Language and Style of the Priestly Code. 

1. Examine a list of special words and phrases fre- 
quently occurring in this code,° and consider (1) the 
bearing of the fact of such a list upon the question of 
authorship; does it argue for or against identity of 
authorship with the other books of the Pentateuch? 
(2) the general character of these expressions as indi- 
cating early or late authorship. Note especially that the Bap. en:9, 293 
months are numbered rather than named, and that the chap.23. 
New Year comes in the spring, not in the autumn. 
When did this method of enumeration prevail ? 

2. Examine a list of the linguistic peculiarities 
appearing in the book, ¢., peculiar forms, idioms, etc., of dev. 
and consider whether these exhibit evidence of antiquity Ezek. 20:5, 7, 
of date, or of late date. With what writer in the Old with Boek. 
Testament does the Priestly Code show the largest num- a" 
ber of similarities ? 

3. Consider (1) the general style of the Priestly Code, 
viz., stereotyped, repetitious, statistical, rigid, prosaic, 
precise, systematic ; (2) the striking points of style which 
distinguish this code from other portions of the Penta- 


4For an analysis of the text here see J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD- 
BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. 11, pp. 80 f., or the commentaries of Dillmann and 
Baentsch. On the historical events see the histories of Kittel, Stade, Wellhausen, 
Kent. 


5See CARPENTER AND HARFORD-BATTERSBY, The Hexateuch, Vol. I, p. 28. 


6Extensive lists of the various linguistic phenomena of the Priestly Code are to 
be found in J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. 1, 
pp. 208-21; HoLzincErR, Zinleitung in den Hexateuch, §§ 43, 44, 51,58; ADDIs, 
Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol. Il, pp. 170-73; Briccs, Higher Criticism of the 
Hexateuch, pp. 172-80; RyssEL, De Elohistae Pentateuchi Sermone (1878); GIESE- 
BRECHT, “ Der Sprachgebrauch des hexateuchischen Elohisten,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenchaft, Vol. I (1881), pp. 177-276; DRIVER, Journal of Philology, 
Vol. XI, pp. 201-36. 
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teuch and, indeed, from other Old Testament writings, 
viz., (a) legal, (4) imperative, (c) idealistic.’ 

§ 194. The Material of the Priestly Code as Bearing on 
the Date and Authorship. 

1. Examine the great number of repetitions of laws 
in other portions of the Pentateuch and in P (¢. g., 
Exod., chaps. 25-28 and 35-40; Lev. 3:5—4:35 
and chap. 18; Lev. 19:34, 30, and 26:2; 19:9 and 
23:22; 19:26@ and 17: 10-14; 24:21 and 24:17; 
18: 6-23 and 20:10-21; Lev., chap. 8; Exod. 30: 1— 
31:11, and Numb., chap. 8), and consider (1) how these 
repetitions may be accounted for upon the supposition 
that all portions of the Pentateuch had their origin 
within one man’s lifetime and as one man’s work ; (2) 
how these repetitions may be explained upon the suppo- 
sition of three or more distinct codes of law, which 
originated as codifications of teachings and usages that 
had grown up through many centuries. 

2. Examine passages which seem to furnish instances 
of discrepancy and variation between P and other legisla- 
tion (e. g., the differences in the lists of “clean and 
unclean” as given in Lev., chap. 11, and Deut., chap. 14; 
the variations in the details of the structure of the ark of 
the covenant as described in Exod. 25:10; 37:1; 40:20, 
and Deut., chap. 9; 10:1, 3,5; the representation of 
the tabernacle as located within the camp in Exod., 
chaps. 25-29, but without the camp in Exod. 33:7; 
Numb. 11 : 24-30; 12:4; 10:33—all E passages; the 
law of the altar as given in Exod. 20:24 (E) and the 
totally different altar provided for in Exod., chaps. 25- 
29; the law of slaves, Lev. 25 : 39-42, cf. Exod. 21: 1-6 
(E) and Deut. 15:12; the regulations concerning the 
priest as found in Deuteronomy and in the Priestly 
Code —see §§ 62, 63, and 68, 69), and consider (1) how 
these discrepancies may be accounted for upon the sup- 
position that all portions of the Pentateuch had their 
origin within one man’s lifetime and as one man’s work ; 
(2) how they may be explained upon the supposition of 
three or more distinct codes of law, which originated as 


7On literary style of P see the articles by W. R. HARPER in Heéraica, Vols. V, VI. 
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codifications of teachings and usages that had grown up 
through many centuries. 
3. Examine the narratives relating to the tabernacle, 
viz., (a) the directions for its erection and decoration ; 
(2) the record of its erection and decoration ; and in the 
study of these narratives consider the following ques- 
tions: (1) are the representations concerning the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness consistent with each other ?*® 
What is the significance of the fact that the first state- 
ment made represents the tent in actual use before it 
was constructed ?° (3) What were the various names by 
which the tent was designated in the several docu- 
ments?” (4) To what extent do the various codes 
describe a different service in connection with it?*™ (5) 
Is it possible to understand this representation as an 
ideal one, and as corresponding to the prophetic pic- 
tures of the future ? 
§ 195. Structure and Contents of the Priestly Code. 
t. Consider the extent to which the P history and 
legislation constitute the basis on which the entire 
Hexateuch rests, or the framework into which the rest of 
the material is fitted. 
2. Compare the relation of the P legislation to the 
P history with that of the Deuteronomic legislation to 
the Deuteronomic historical setting. 
3. Consider (1) whether there are not to be found 
formule which mark the end of small codes and, conse- 
quently, (2) whether the P legislation is not made up of 
several separate collections of laws, e. g.: (@) Lev., chaps. 
17-26; (4) Lev., chaps. 1-7; (¢) Exod., chaps. 25-28 ; 
(@) Exod., chaps. 35-40; (e) Lev., chap. 11; (/) Lev., 
chaps. 13, 14; (g) Lev., chap. 15; (4) Numb., chaps. 
28-36. 
8 See CARPENTER AND HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. I, pp. 52, 129. 
9The account of the construction of the tabernacle is given by P (= Exod., 
chaps. 35-40) as having taken place after the arrival at Sinai; while E in Exod. 33:7 
speaks of “the tent of meeting ” as a familiar institution of the camp. 
10See Exod. 33:7 (E); Exod. 25:8(P); Exod. 25:9 (P); Numb. 11:246 (E); 
9:15 (P); Exod. 39:32 (P); 35:11 (P); the name does not occur in J or Deuter- 
onomy. 


See CARPENTER AND HARFORD-BATTERSBY, of, ci¢., Vol. I, p. 55. 
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4. Examine the contents and character of P®, so 
called because it forms the historical groundwork of the 
entire P legislation, considering (1) its central theme, 
viz., Jehovah’s purpose from the creation of the world to 
develop and train Israel as his peculiar people, and the 
means and institutions employed by him to accomplish 

Gon. aay! Jet his purpose; (2) the extent of the ground covered, viz., 
from the creation to the establishment of the nation ; 

(3) the logical presentation, viz., (a) the soledhoth’ sec- 

aa tions leading up to the Sinaitic revelation; (6) the work 

Gen.,chap.17. of Moses in the deliverance from Egypt; (c) the special 

Josh., chaps. 14 ff. covenant between Jehovah and Israel ; (¢) the settlement 
of Abraham’s descendants in Palestine ; (4) the character 
of all this as compared with the similar narrative of J, 
especially the differences which characterize it, such as 
the emphasis placed upon religious institutions, the lack 
of the personal element. 

5. Consider now the great passage which stands apart 
and constitutes P", that is, the Holiness Code, taking up 

Lev. 26:3-45; 18: (1) certain peculiar exhortations, which are intended to 
2-4) 10, 12, 14, emphasize the idea of ho/iness, and the deity of Jehovah 
16, 18, 36; 20: 
a2~26 ; 22: 31-33. who led Israel out of Egypt; (2) certain laws which do 

not seem to be consistent with other parts of P; (3) 
other peculiarities of the form and contents;™ (4) the 
probability of the independence of this section, and in 
this connection (a) the question as to the origin of this 
material, (4) its self-consistency, (c) the amount of edi. 
torial work which has been connected with it; (5) other 
passages which seem to show the same peculiarities ; * 
(6) the question of date, distinguishing (a) the regula- 
tions of which it is composed, (4) the hortatory frame- 
work, and examining in detail the forms of the various 
laws with reference to their sociological setting. 


2%. g.,a different style and phraseology (see DRIVER, /ntroduction, pp. 49 ff.) ; 
a parenetic framework unknown to other parts of P; repetitions of laws found else- 
where in P; commands addressed to the people, not to the priest as in P. 

13Scholars differ somewhat as to the limits of the Holiness Code; ¢. g., DRIVER 
(Introduction, p. 151) assigns to P®: Lev., chaps. 17-26; Exod. 6: 6-8; 12:12; 31:13- 
14a; Lev. 10: 9a, 10; 11:44; Numb. 15: 37-41; ADDIS (Documents of the Hexateuch, 
Vol. II, p. 178): Lev., chaps. 17-26; 11: 43-45; Numb. 15: 37-41; CARPENTER AND 
HARFORD-BATTERSBY (of. cit., Vol. I, p. 145): Lev., chaps. 17-26; Exod. 31: 13, 14a; 
Numb. 10:9; 15: 384-41. 
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6. Consider in the same general manner the portions 
assigned to P*, that is, priestly teaching (¢orah), which 
treat especially of sacrifice, clean and unclean, and simi- 
lar topics.“ 

7. Consider, likewise, the portions assigned to P*, that 
is, certain secondary expansions along many lines, tending 
toward “the heightening of ritual and the elaboration of 
detail.” 

§ 196. The Relation of Ezek., Chaps. 40-48, to the 
Priestly Code.—The question as to the relation of the 
scheme of legislation contained in Ezek., chaps. 40-48, 
to that of the Priestly Code, and especially the Holiness 
Code, is one of especial interest, and has been the 
occasion of much discussion. Nothing more can be 
attempted here than to indicate the nature of the prob- 
lem and the various lines of investigation. 

1. Examine lists of the phraseological and linguis- 
tic affinities between P and Ezek., chaps. 40-48, and 
consider whether they are to be accounted for on the 
supposition (1) that Ezekiel was especially fond of, and 
thoroughly familiar with, the P legislation, and drew up 
his scheme on the basis of it; or (2) that Ezek., chaps. 
40-48, served as a model for the authors of P and was 
largely drawn upon by them; or (3) that Ezekiel was 
the author of the Holiness Code; or (4) that Ezek., 
chaps. 40-48, and the earlier parts of P originated at 
about the same time, were both influenced largely by the 
earlier existing legislation, and were both actuated by a 
similar spirit and motive. 

2. Consider from the same point of view the similar 
regulations found in Ezek., chaps. 40~48, and in P; 
e.g., (1) the distinction between priests and Levites; 
(2) the emphasis laid upon the necessity of ceremonial 
“cleanness ;” (3) the close similarity of the laws con- 
cerning the priests; (4) the large ritualistic element 
common to both; (5) the special sanctity of the sabbath ; 


Numb. 
6:21; 


Ezek. 44:10-15; cf. 


4 For a statement of the limits and character of P* see CARPENTER AND HARFORD- 
BATTERSBY, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 152f.; and for a similar statement concerning P* see 


the same work, Vol. I, pp. 153-5. 


See, ¢. g., DRIVER, /ntroduction, pp. 130-35, 145-9; SMEND, Der Prophet 


Exechiel (1880), pp. xxv—xxviii. 


1-4. 
Ezek. 43: 7-9; ¢/. 
Lev., chaps. x 
a1, etc. 
Ezek. 44: 17-27; 
| 


Ezek. 44:15; cf. 


Lev. a1 


Ezek. 46:2 ff. 


Lev., chap. 16; c/. 
Ezek. 45: 18 ff. 

Ezek., chaps. 45, 
48; cf. Numb. 


21:4. 
Ezek. 4 
cf. Le 


5: 21-25; 
chap, 
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(6) the predominance in both of the redigious element, 
almost to the exclusion of secular matters ; (7) the great 
emphasis laid by both upon the sanctuary. 

3. Consider, further, the points of difference between 
the two schemes of legislation, e. g., (1) in P the priests 
are sons of Aaron, in Ezekiel sons of Zadok; (2) the 
high-priest occupies a large place in P, but is not men- 
tioned in Ezekiel; (3) the function of “the prince” is 
peculiar to Ezekiel ; (4) the legislation for the Day of 
Atonement is unknown to Ezekiel ; (5) the assignment 
of property to the priests is radically different, the scheme 
of Ezekiel having no parallel in this respect; (6) the 
legislation concerning feasts differs in many details; (7) 
Ezekiel knows nothing of a sabbatical year, or Year of 
Jubilee, upon which P lays great emphasis; (8) in gen- 
eral, the legislation of P is much more detailed and 
elaborate than that of Ezekiel. What is the bearing of 
these and other differences upon the answer to the ques- 
tions suggested above ? 

§ 197. The Principal Ideas of the Priestly Code. 

1. Consider that, for the most part, the Priestly Code 
is not didactic, as is Deuteronomy, but is rather a manual 
of religious customs and practices. To what extent, 
however, does it give concrete expression to certain 
great conceptions which lie at the basis of all its regula- 
tions, and were deeply impressed upon the minds and 
hearts of the worshipers as they participated in the 
ceremonies prescribed by it? 

2. For a general statement concerning the ideas of 
P,see § 49. For the P material on the priest, see §§ 68, 
69; on the place of worship, see §§ 79, 80; on sacrifice, 
see §§ 91, 92; on feasts, see §§ 103, 104; on the sabbath, 
see §§ 117, 118; on clean and unclean, see §§ 131, 132. 

3. In an effort to discover the chief ideas of the 
Priestly Code consideration must be paid, not only to 
specific statements that may be found in the text, but 
also to the general tone and character of the material as 
a whole and to the amount of attention given to the 
various features of the system of worship: (1) The idea 
of God here reaches the highest plane attained in the 
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Old Testament. He is a Being so great, so holy, so 
awful, that access to him is permitted only under the 
most stringent conditions and always through the media- 
tion of a specially consecrated priest; into his inmost 
presence only one man in the entire nation, viz., the 
holiest man—the high-priest— may come, and that but 
once a year. (2) In the light of this unapproachable 
holiness, the blackness of sin is immeasurably intensified; 
he cannot look upon sin with the least degree of allow- 
ance; his holiness, pervading everything, is in constant 
danger of violation; hence the possibilities of sin are 
greatly multiplied. Sin was the cause of all of Israel’s 
calamities in the past; hence, in order to insure Jehovah’s 
favor and blessing for the future, every precaution must 
be taken to avoid sin, and to make propitiation to him 
when it is unavoidable or for any reason has been com- 
mitted. (3) The holy God demands a correspondingly 
holy people who shall honor him with a holy worship. 
It is the purpose of the P legislation to secure this end. 
This explains the great emphasis laid upon (4) ritual 
and ceremony. Everything is carefully prescribed and 
intrusted to the execution of the priests whose especial 
function it is to guide and lead the people in the pres- 
entation of an acceptable worship unto Jehovah. (5) 
Religion has become the great business of life; it has 
stepped in and occupied the place formerly held by 
national politics and ambitions. (6) The exalted con- 
ception of Jehovah and the necessity of constant propi- 
tiatory rites have completely done away with the joyous 
abandon of the worship of early days, and the spirit of 
confidence and fellowship has been largely replaced by 
that of reverence and godly fear. 


§ 198. Literature to be Consulted. 
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Lev., chap. 16; 
Exod. 25: 16 f. 

Lev., chaps. 21, 
22. 


Lev. 4:1—6:7; 
6: 24—7: 10, 


Lev. 26: 3-45. 


Lev. 11: 44f.; 
19:2; 20:7, 26; 
ar:7f.; 22: 92. 


Lev., chaps. 8, 
12, 13, etc. 


Lev., chap, 23. 


Ps, 1. 


CoLenso, The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua Critically Examined (7 parts; 
1862-69); WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878, 4th ed. 1895; 
transl. from German 1885), pp. 374-91, 404-10; DRIVER, Journal of Philology, Vol. 
XI (1882), pp. 201-36; KUENEN, An Historico-Critical Enguiry into the Origin of the 
Hexateuch (1885, transl. 1886); BIsSELL, Zhe Pentateuch, /ts Origin and Structure: 
An Examination of Recent Theories (1885); KITTEL, History of the Hebrews (1888, 
transl. 1895), Vol. I, pp. 96-132; W. R. HARPER and W. H. GREEN, Hebraica, Vols. 
V-VIII (1888-91); W. R. SMitH, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1889, 2d 
ed. 1892); Briccs, The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch (1892, 2d ed. 1897), p 
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Hebraica, Vol. X (1893), pp. 111-21; DRIVER AND WHITE, Leviticus (“Sacred Books 
of the Old and New Testaments ;” Hebrew text 1894, English transl. 1898); W. H. 
GREEN, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch (1895); PATON, “The Holiness Code 
and Ezekiel,” Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 1896, pp. 98-115; KONIG, Expositor, 
August, 1896, p.97; PATON, “ The Original Form of Lev. 17-19,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1897, pp. 31-7; ADDIS, Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol. I1 (1898), pp. 
170-91; F. H. Woops, art. “ Hexateuch,” HasTincs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 
II (1899), pp. 368-71; L. B. Paton, “The Original Form of Leviticus, Chaps. 21 
and 22,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVII (1899), pp. 149-75; L. B. PATON, 
“The Original Form of Leviticus, Chaps. 23, 25,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 
XVIII (1899), pp. 35-60; J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe 
Hexateuch (1900), Vol. I, pp. 121-57; WELLHAUSEN, art. “ Hexateuch,” §§ 29 f., 
Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. Il (1901); H. G. MITCHELL, Zhe World before Abraham 
(1901), pp. 17 ff., 29 ff., 58 ff.; KENT AND SANDERS, “ The Growth of Israelitish Law,” 
in Biblical and Semitic Studies by Members of the Semitic and Biblical Faculty of 
Yale University (1901), pp. 41-90. 

J. Popper, Der biblische Bericht tiber die Stiftshiitte (1862); MERx, “ Kritische 
Untersuchungen iiber die Opfergesetze, Lev. I-VII,” Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, Vol. V1 (1863), pp. 41 ff., 164 ff.; GRAF, Die geschichtlichen Biicher des 
Alten Testaments (1866); STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I (1887), pp. 62 f£.; 
NOLDEKE, Die alttestamentliche Literatur (1868); NOLDEKE, Untersuchungen sur 
Kritik des Alten Testaments (1869), pp. 1-144; KUENEN, “ De priesterlijke Bestand- 
deelen van Pentateuch en Josua,” Zheologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. 1V (1870), pp. 391- 
426, 492-500; HoFMANN, “Einheit und Integritat der Opfergesetze Lev. 1-7,” 
Magazin fiir Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1877; KLOSTERMANN, “ Ezechiel und das 
Heiligkeits-Gesetz,” Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie und Kirche, 1877, pp. 406-44 
(republished in Der Pentateuch, 1893, pp. 368-418); BLEEK-WELLHAUSEN, Linleitung 
in das Alte Testament (1878); VON RYSSEL, De Elohistae Pentateuchi Sermone (1878); 
FRANZ DELITZSCH, Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben, Vol. 1 
(1881), pp. 617-26; Horst, Leviticus XVIJ-XXVI und Hesekiel (1881); GIESE- 
BRECHT, “Der Sprachgebrauch des hexateuchischen Elohisten,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. I (1881), pp. 177-276; P. WuRsSTER, “ Zur Charak- 
teristik und Geschichte des Priestercodex und Heiligkeitsgesetz,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. 1V (1884), pp. 112-33; DILLMANN, Die Biicher 
Numeri, Deuteronomium und Josua (“ Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum 
Alten Testament,” 2d ed. 1886), pp. 593-690; WESTPHAL, Les sources du Pentateugue 
(1888, 1892); RIEHM, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament (1889); STEINTHAL, Zeitschrift 
fiir Volker-Psychologie, Vol. XX (1890), pp. 54 ff.; CORNILL, Zinleitung in das Alte 
Testament (1891, 3d ed. 1896), pp. 56-86; KONIG, Zheologische Studien und Kritiken, 
1893, pp. 464-8, 478; WILDEBOER, De Letterkunde des Ouden Verbonds naar de Tijds- 
orde, van haar Ontstaan (1893, German transl. 1895), § 20; HOLZINGER, Zinleitung in 
den Hexateuch (1893), pp. 332-475; KONIG, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament (1893), 
48; BarentscH, Das Heiligkeits-Gesete (1893); MEYER, Die Entstehung des Juden- 
thums (1896), pp. 208-15; WELLHAUSEN, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der 
historischen Biicher des Alten Testaments (3d ed. 1899); GUTHE, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel (1899), pp. 259 f.; STEUERNAGEL, Uebersetzung und Erklirung der Biicher 
Deuteronomium und Josua und allgemeine Einleitung in den Hexateuch (“ Handkom- 
mentar zum Alten Testament,” 1900), pp. 271-8; HALEvy, “Influence du code sacer- 
dotal sur les prophétes,” Revue sémitigue, January, 1901; BAUDISSIN, Zinleitung in die 
Biicher des Alten Testamentes (1901), §§ 31, 41-4, 50-55. See also the commentaries 
on Leviticus by KALIsCH (1867), KEIL (2d ed. 1870), LANGE (1874), STRACK (1894), 
DILLMANN-RYSSEL (1897), BAENTSCH (1900), BERTHOLET (1901). 


GAork and WGHorkers. 


News has been received of the death of Professor C. P. Thiele, 
D.D., of the University of Leiden, Holland. He was born at Leiden 
in 1830, and was appointed to the professorship of the history of reli- 
gions in 1877. For many years he has been one of the foremost 
scholars in Europe in the new field of historical research known as 
comparative religion, and to him as much as to any other is due the 
rapid advance in this important branch of religious study. His great- 
est works have been translated into English, under the titles History 
of the Egyptian Religion (1882), and Outlines of the History of Religion 
to the Spread of the Universal Religions (1878, 4th ed., 1888). Since 
1867, when the Zheologisch Tijdschrift was founded, Professor Thiele 
had been one of the editors, and had contributed extensively to this 
famous Dutch periodical. 


Drs. GRENFELL AND Hunt, the indefatigable excavators of Greek 
papyri, are again in Egypt conducting excavations in the Fayim. In 
a letter dated Sela, February 10, and just received at Chicago, Mr. 
Grenfell writes: ‘We have been digging for just three weeks now, 
principally in the Roman cemetery of a place called Manaslim shareh 
(Tanis), about six miles south of Rubayyat. We have obtained some 
good portraits and glass, besides numerous small articles; but for 
papyri we have been dependent on about half a dozen papyrus car- 
tonnage mummies of the early Ptolemaic period. The bulk of the 
Ptolemaic cemetery was dug by us last year. We are now just moving 
to Talit in the south of the Fayfim to look for its Ptolemaic tombs, 
and anticipate winding up with a short dig at Mahin, where Petrie 
found a cemetery of crocodiles, but left it undug. It is just possible 
that some of them may have papyrus inside of them like the Tebtemis 
ones. We hope to get back to England early in April.” Mr. Gren- 
fell further reports that the Frenchman Jouguet is excavating for 
papyri at Medinet Madi; and a German, Rubensohn, at Harit. 

One feature of the present widespread and earnest movement for 
better Bible study is the fact that many large churches, acting individu- 
ally, have attempted to work out their own salvation in this respect by 
the preparation and printing for their own use of Sunday-school 
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lessons on the new lines, thus bringing about the comprehensive his- 
torical study of the Scriptures. The BisiicaL Wor LD receives from 
time to time sample copies of these local publications, which have 
varying characteristics and different degrees of excellence. The series 
of “‘ Bible Studies” prepared for the Bible school of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Elyria, O., by Mrs. F. N. Smith and Mrs. W. E. 
Cadmus, has many good qualities, and carries out the idea of connected 
historical Bible study. The method adopted is to go through the 
entire Bible every three years, and in nine years the cycle will be com- 
plete, since each of the three times through, the Scripture material 
will be studied from a different point of view. Two of the series are 
already issued: one on the “ Life and Times of Christ and the Apostles,” 
the other on the “ History of Israel.” 


ACCORDING to the plan for removal previously announced, the 
Bible Normal College of Springfield, Mass., has now secured property 
in the immediate neighborhood of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
upon which already stand buildings that will be used for the housing 
of the institution. The relation of the Bible Normal College to Hart- 
ford Seminary is to be one of affiliation, not of union. Each institution 
will retain its separate existence, but each will grant to the other such 
courtesies and privileges in the matter of instruction as shall appear 
to be for the mutual benefit of both. With this change of location the 
Bible Normal College establishes at the same time a fixed standard for 
its curriculum. A regular three-year course is provided, the admis- 
sion to which shall be on condition of graduation from a college, or 
the equivalent of such graduation. But the school also offers a special 
course of one year for lay workers in the churches who can give buta 
brief time to preparation. In this one-year course instruction is 
given in the English Bible, in psychology, in pedagogy, in sociology, 
and in other practical subjects which will be useful to such workers. 
Rev. David Allen Reed continues to be the president of the college, 
and gives instruction in Bible doctrines. Professor F. J. Coffin, Ph.D., 
has charge of the work in Old Testament and missions; Professor S. 
B. Hazlett, Ph.D., in psychology and the science of education ; Profes- 
sor Frank Russell, D.D., in sociology; Professor E. H. Knight, A.M., 
in New Testament; Professor George W. Pease, in Bible-school peda- 
gogy. Wewish for the institution in its new location and environment 
an increase of students and of influence. Certainly the work here 
undertaken is one of the most important for the immediate uplift of 
the religious life and thought of our time. 


Book Rebdiews. 


The Church’s One Foundation. Christ and Recent Criticism. 
By Rev. W. R. Nicoxy,, LL.D. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, 1901. Pp. 227. $1.25. 

The editor of the British Weekly has here brought together some 
articles which were first published in that journal, directed against the 
more radical New Testament criticism of the present day. We believe 
with him that the church’s one foundation is Christ, and that the 
results of a certain type of modern criticism involve serious conse- 
quences. A book which exalts Christ and Christianity, as this one 
does, is well meant, and will do good somewhere. 

Nevertheless, these essays by Dr. Nicoll have certain characteristics 
which greatly hamper their general usefulness. They aim to furnish 
a modern apologetic for traditional conceptions of the four’ gospels 
against the findings of certain recent scholars, of whom he particu- 
larly names Schmiedel, Cheyne, Moffatt, Alexander Robinson, and 
Bruce. It becomes evident in his discussion, however, that he has an 
entire distrust of all historical investigation of the New Testament, and 
is unable to distinguish processes from results, or to recognize differ- 
ences between the several stages of historical criticism. He falsely 
assumes at the outset that these scholars just named are simply reviving 
the views set forth sixty years ago by Strauss and Baur; and, although 
he rightly says that Strauss and Baur were long since completely 
refuted, he performs the superfluous task of threshing over the old 
straw of that antiquated controversy. In so doing he fails to meet the 
situation ; his apologetic is ineffective because it misconceives the fun- 
damental ideas of the more radical New Testament criticism of the 
present time. Dr. Nicoll seems to take small account of the vital 
changes in thought which have recently come about through the 
advance in psychology, philosophy, ethics, and natural science; he 
seems not to recognize that a competent historical method has only 
arisen within the last two generations, and that a trustworthy historical 
research into the origin of Christianity is now for the first time being 
made. This does not mean, of course, that the results obtained by 
Schmiedel, Cheyne, and others are correct; but the author seems to 
proceed upon the supposition that historical criticism is unnecessary 
and unsafe. 
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Accordingly he says (pp. 88f.): “It must be remembered that the 
argument concerning Jesus Christ cannot and must not be left to 
experts. Everyone is called upon to judge: the materials are accessible 
to all. What the experts possess in addition to what the people possess 
is comparatively of small account.” By “experts” he means those 
who are trained and experienced in the historical investigation of the 
biblical facts and literature. But he had already said (p. 1) with truth 
that “the controversy about Christ is essentially a controversy about 
facts. Christianity is not a sentiment, nor a philosophy, not even a 
theological system, but a historical religion.” That is, Christianity is 
founded upon certain historical facts which took place in the first cen- 
tury A.D. Now, all historical facts are subject to historical investiga- 
tion. If we wish to form an individual judgment as to whether certain 
alleged events actually occurred in the first century, we can do so only 
upon the basis of a thorough investigation of that period according to 
the true principles of historical research. Who is instructed in the 
principles of historical research, who is trained for and experienced in 
such investigation of the past, who is mentally and spiritually qualified 
for such study? Dr. Nicoll replies: Everyone, equally. The expert 
in historical investigation is no better able, and has no better right, to 
form opinions or to be heard about these historical facts than the 
“man in the street.” The plain man of business, whose life has been 
spent in the store or counting-house, who knows next to nothing about 
history, literature, philosophy, or science, is as competent to pronounce 
upon questions of fact concerning the origin of Christianity in the first 
century A. D. as the scholar who has devoted his life to historical 
research in this period. 

If Dr. Nicoll really thinks so, he will find few to agree with him. 
And as this notion pervades his discussion, few will be influenced by 
his book. One fears that the author does not understand the difficul- 
ties which now confront thinking people in the matter of the New 
Testament history. His apology is addressed to a condition of 
thought which existed in the earlier rather than in the later half of the 
nineteenth century. 

And finally, regret will be felt, even by Dr. Nicoll’s close friends, 
that he has considered it necessary to leave argument and resort to 
denunciation. He charges that Schmiedel and Cheyne are wilfully 
and in full knowledge doing their best to destroy Christianity, for he 
says (p. 30): ‘It would not be too much to say that there is a delib- 
erate attempt in this book [the Ancyclopadia Biblica] to obliterate 
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Christ.” If accusation of this sort can be condoned as a feature of 
religious newspaper controversy, it must be completely condemned 
when appearing on the pages of a book. No doubt Dr. Nicoll sin- 
cerely believes that the triumph of such critical views of the New Tes- 
tament history as Schmiedel, Cheyne, Moffatt, Robinson, and Bruce 
advocate would obliterate Christ, and he may be right. But is he 
equally certain that he is justified in charging the two scholars first 
named with working deliberately for that obliteration? He does not 
claim or give evidence that he has actual information as to the real 
motives of Professors Schmiedel and Cheyne in their work ; until they 
themselves define their motives, Christian trust and forbearance bid us 
to judge them and to speak of them more charitably. 

C. W. V. 


The First Book of Moses, Called Genesis. Edited by PRoFEssor 
A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D. [The Temple Bible.] Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1901. Pp. 170. $0.40, net. 

This is another attempt to arrange the literature of the Bible in a 
popular literary form. The book of Genesis is dismantled of all 
chapter and verse markings, and is paragraphed according to the 
requirements of the sense. But why should the Authorized Version 
be used for this purpose? We are certainly far enough in advance of 
the archaic and obsolete expressions and words of that version to 
require, if not a new translation, at least the Revised Version. 

But the characteristics of this volume are its literary features. 
Professor Sayce has prepared an introduction of eighteen pages, 
which discusses the origin, development, and literary features of 
Genesis. He introduces the reader to the early civilizations of the 
ancient oriental world, which form the background of Genesis. Baby- 
lonian culture permeated the peoples of western Asia in the times to 
which the Tel el-Amarna tablets belong. 

Regarding the authorship of Genesis, he says (pp. xii, xvi): 

Recent archzological research has thus shown that there is no reason why 
the Pentateuch should not be substantially a work of the age to which tradi- 
tion assigns it. Still less reason is there for holding that the narratives it 
contains are not historicallytrue..... More and more it is forcing the con- 
viction upon us that the age in which the Pentateuch first took shape was 
the age of the nineteenth Egyptian dynasty. 

The materials out of which the book was compiled belonged to 
various nationalities. We find Babylonian elements in the early 
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chapters of Genesis; Egyptian elements especially in all the Genesis 
narrative pertaining to Egypt ; an Edomite element in Gen., chap. 36; 
and Babylonian and Canaanite elements combined in Gen., chap. 14. 
Professor Sayce apparently finds little to accept in the current docu- 
mentary theory of the origin of Genesis. While his view in some cases 
seems extreme, he is doubtless nearer the right track than the extreme 
dissection theorists. 

The volume concludes with twenty-five pages of notes, tables of 
weights and measures, genealogies, synchronism of ancient history, a 
map, and biblical references in English literature. Ira M. PRICE. 


Monuments of the Early Church. A Handbook of Christian 
Archeology. [Handbooks of Archeology and Antiqui- 
ties.] By WattTer Lowriz. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1901. Pp. xxii+432. $1.75. 

This American contribution to Macmillan’s series of archeological 
handbooks constitutes almost an ideal introduction to the delightful 
studies of Christian archeology. More than this has not been 
attempted, and could not have been attempted within the limits of 
this volume. But while the effort has been to state results only, and 
critical processes have nowhere been introduced, behind all that is said 
the reader feels a sound critical sense and method. The book is sin- 
gularly successful in striking a happy medium between pedantic tech- 
nicality, on the one hand, and the diffuseness so often attaching to 
popular treatments, on the other. In scope it is surprisingly compre- 
hensive. The cemeteries, architecture, painting, sculpture, mosaics, 
tapestries, and dress of the early Christians are successively treated, 
and so systematically that reference to every detail under these divi- 
sions is easy. The book is further made useful and attractive by pro- 
fuse illustration. There are nearly two hundred plans, half-tone plates 
and cuts, which greatly enhance the value of the work, by way of 
demonstration ; and a selected bibliography points the way to further 
studies. 

From another point of view, the book is interesting as representing, 
in part at least, the fruit of the author’s work at Rome while a fellow 
of the American School of Classical Studies there, and as such offers 
fresh evidence of the great possibilities of our archeological schools in 
Rome, Athens, and Jerusalem. E. J. GOODSPEED. 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 

Dovuetas, G.C. M. Samuel and His Age: A Study in the Constitutional 
History of Israel. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, tg01. Pp. 276. 6s. 

McNaucGuton, G. D. Two Hebrew Idylls: The Book of Ruth, and the Book 
of Jonah. London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1901. Pp. 186. 

° 2s. 6d. 

*KIRKPATRICK, A. F. The Book of Psalms, Books IV and V. (Psalms XC- 
CL.) [The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.] Cambridge: 

University Press, 1902. Pp. 399. $0.80, met. 

*BaRTON, G. A. A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 342. $3, met. 
ARTICLES. 

HARPER, ANDREW. Review of Gunkel’s “Genesis iibersetzt und erklart.” 
Critical Review, January, 1902, pp. I-9. 

This new commentary on Genesis gives an account of the character, growth, 
and significance of the book which is a radical departure in some respects from the 
view now dominant, and will—in the mind of the reviewer—be subversive of the current 
reconstructions of the religion of Israel. The character .of the Hebrew religion before 
the time of Amos, in the middle of the eighth century B. C., is restored; monotheism 
is held to have been then prevalent, and the moral principles were operative in 
religion. 

QUARLES, JAMES A. Sociology of Joseph’s Day. Bible Student, February, 
1902, pp. 97-108. 

BrRookE, A. E. The Bohairic Version of the Pentateuch. Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, January, 1902, pp. 258-78. 

LAGRANGE, R. P. Introduction au livredes Juges. Revue bibligue, January, 
1902, pp. 5-30. 

RicE, J. W. Notes on the Septuagint Text of II Samuel 7:22 and Isaiah 
42:21. American Journal of Philology, July-September, Igo!, pp. 
318-20. 

Weir, D. H. Notes on the Text of the Psalms. EZxfosittor, February, 
1902, pp. 156-6o. 

FARRAR, F. W. The Minor Prophets. Zxfositor, February, 1902, pp. 
81-92. 

In two articles, of which this is the first, Dr. Farrar aims to give a brief intro- 
duction to the twelve books known as the “ Minor Prophets,” a title which he regards 
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as obscuring the real importance of these writings. He presents them in their 

chronological order, assigning to the Assyrian epoch Amos, Hosea, Micah, Nahum, 

Zephaniah; to the Chaldean epoch, Habakkuk; and to the Persian period, Obadiah, 

Zechariah, Joel, Haggai, Malachi, and Jonah. 

PATTON, WALTER M. The Home of the Semites. Methodist Review (Nash- 
ville), January-February, 1902, pp. 34-47. 

The Semites belonged originally to the Hamito-Semitic race in Africa. Later 
they became specialized as Semites in southwestern Arabia, which is therefore to be 
regarded as the home of the Semites. 

CALDECcoTT, W.A. The Biblical Cubit—A New Suggestion. Padestine 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1902, pp. 79-82. 

Investigation undertaken in the course of the construction of a model of the 
tabernacle has resulted—the writer thinks—in establishing the existence of three 
biblical cubits, measuring 0.9, 1.2, and 1.5 of an English foot respectively. The first 
was used exclusively for gold and silver work, the second for building purposes, and 
the third for measuring areas only. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 
Dawson, W. J. The Man Christ Jesus: A Life of Christ. London: Rich- 
ards, Ig01. Pp. 470. Ios. 6d. 
Rose, V. Etudes sur les évangiles. Paris: Welter, 1902. Pp. 336. 
SpitTa, F. Untersuchungen iiber den Brief des Paulus an die Rémer. 


Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901. Pp.193. M.5. 


GARDNER, Percy. A Historic View of the New Testament. London: A. 
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